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Report of the Deck Passenger Committee 1921 


CHAPTER I. 

Intuodtjctory. 

1. The question of improving the scale of acconaip.odation provided for deck 
passengers on vessels to which the N ative Passenger Ships Act, 1887 (X of 
1887), applies was investigated in 1890 by a special Commission, which made a 
number of recommendations. These are reproduced in Appendix A below. 
The recommendations were generally accepted by the Government of India, 
and such of them as were considered to involve changes in the law were 
incorporated in the Merchant Shipping Bill, then under preparation, while 
those Vihich necessitated changes in the rules were embodied in a revised draft 
of rules. The question of giving effect to these recommendations had, however, 
eventually to be dropped, as Government were advised that the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, and the revised draft of rules, were beyond the power of the 
Indian Legislature. 

The question remained in abeyance until 1913, but has since on several 
occasions been before the Government of India in one or other of its aspects. 
In 1919 Government reconsidered the recommendations made by the Com' 
mission of 1890, and came to the conclusion that the principal recommendations 
with reference to the following points : 

(a) the amount of space to be prescribed for each passenger; 

(J) the method to be adopted for the measurement of such space; 

(c) the standard of ventilation to be provided; 

(d) the standard of latrine accommodation to be provided ; 

(e) the standard of water supply to be provided; 

(/) the conditions on which the carriage of passengers’ luggage should 
he permitted; 

{g) the conditions on which the carriage of cattle, sheep and goats should 
be permitted; 

could, in one form or another, be given effect to under the legislative powers 
of the Government of India. Maritime Local Governments were consulted,, 
but their replies disclosed a considerable diversity of opinion, and it was 
decided that the most sacisfactoiy way of reconciling these opinions 'would be 
to place the whole matter before a small Committee ot experts, representative 
of official and non-official interests. The Resolution appointing the Committee 
was as follows :— 


Resolution by the Govevnwient of Indin in the Repnrtment of CowmeTcei dated 

the 5th February 1921, No. 1088. 

The Government of India have bad under consideration the question of 
improving the standards of accommodation and sanitary conveniences at 
present provided for deck passengers under the Native Passenger Ships Act, 
1887j and the rules made thereunder, in order to prevent the overcrowding of 
such passengers and to ensure their better health and comfort. They have con¬ 
sulted the Local Governments concerned in tlie matter, but in view of the 
considerable diversity of opinion disclosed by their replies and of the fact 
that the suhiect involves a number of technical and other questions which need 
careful scrutiny, the Government of India have decided to appoint » smal’ Com- 

VOL. I. 
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With the sanction of the Government of India, Karachi, Madras and 
Chittagong were subsequently included in the ports visited by the Committee. 
Their itinerary was ;— 


Calcutta .... 

dep. 

25th Febtuary 

1921. 

Karachi .... 

. arr. 

1st Alarch 

;; 


dep. 

91 h „ 


Bombay .... 

arr. 

nth „ 

}) 


dep. 

21st „ 


Madras .... 

. arr. 

2Cth „ 



dep. 

29th „ 


(The Secretary was present in 

Aladras from the 24th March.) 

Coconada .... 

, air. 

30th March 1921. 


dep. 

1st April 


Eangoon .... 

. arr. 

6th ,, 



dep. 

12th ,, 

)> 

Calcutta .... 

• arr. 

14th „ 

>) 


dep. 

19th „ 

)) 

Chittagong .... 

arr. 

20 th „ 

)) 


dep. 

20 th ,, 

3 ) 

Calcutta .... 

. arr. 

21st „ 

j; 


Mr. Kamat’s engagements Avith the Imperial Legislative Assembly made it 
impossible for him to join the Committee until the 19th Pebruary, and he had 
to leave it again on the 22nd idem and could not rejoin until the 14th March. 
Mr. Eitchie was unable to accompany the Committee from Bombay to Madras 
or Coconada, but rejoined them at Eangoon. 

During our tour, in the course of Avhich we traA^elled G169 miles (3444 by 
steamer and 2725 by rail) avo hold 53 meetings, interrogated 62 witnesses, 
inspected 37 ditferent steamers, and travelled ourselves on 5 steamers. 

3. Except for purposes of comparison of the amenities required respective* 
lyby the Pilgrim Ships Act, 1895 (XIV of 1895), and by the Indian Emigration 
Act* 1908 (XVII of 1908), Avith those required under the Native Passenger 
Shijis Act, 1887, the Committee are not concerned Avith the conditions of the 
pilgrim or emigrant traffic. 

4. In this report, subject to the context, we speak of the various passenger 

decks as folloAVs, beginning Avith the 
loAvest:— 


If omenclatui'e of decks adopted in Report. 


Orlop, or lower betAveen, deck. 
Betn^een-deck. 


Alain (or Shelter, or 1st Upper) deck. 
Shade (or 2nd Upper) deck. 

Bridge (or Saloon) deck. 

Boat Bridge deck. 


Extent of the traf&o. 


5. The total number of passengers car¬ 
ried in India at the time when the Com¬ 
mission of 1890 reported AA'as ;— 



1 Short T ojjagei. 

Long Voj/ngei. 

Total. 

1888—89 

9 , 08,022 ' 

1 33,870 1 

1 

10 , 01,892 

1889—90 

10 , 43,555 

1 

37,848 

10 , 81,408 

B 2 
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inittce of e> ports, rcjiresontative of official and unofficial interests, to investi¬ 
gate tlie Viliole question. Tlic Committee will consist of the following 
gentlemen ; 

Presidenl. 

i\lr. J.P. Ilardiman, C.B.E., I.C.8., Commissioner, Tenasserim Division) 
Burma. 

Members. 

IMr. James 'S\. Bitcliie, Pteprcsentative, BomI)ay Chamber of Commerce. 

Ca2)t;'iin P. de Ste. Croix, Representative', Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. B. S. Xamat, M.L.A. 

Dr. C. L. Batra, D.P.H., Special Officer, Calcutta and Chitta^ono 
Ports. ” 

Secretary. 

Mr. E. Rogers, Superintendent, Department of Commerce, Government 
:)f India. 

The Committee trill a.ssemble at Calcutta on the l.Mh Pebruary 1921, and 
A\ ill sulescquently visit the ports of Bombay, Rangoon and pos.sildy also Coco- 
nada. It will .sulmiit its report to the Government of India as soon tliereafter 
as possiljle. The terms of reference to the Committee are attached. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India trust that the l.oeal Governments concerned will alford the 
Committee all the assistance which it may require, and (that) they will comply 
with any re(|uest for information and advice wliich it may addres.s*to them 

Terms of lieference. 

To advise the Govcrnmeitt of India what amendments, if any, it is 
desirable, in ]nodern conditions, to make in the Kative Passenger Ships Act, 
1&&7, and llie rules made thereunder, in order to i)revent the overcrowding of 
deck passengers and to ensure their better health and comfort. 

The Committee will he required in ])articular to consider and to make 
definite recommendations as to 

(1) the amount of space to be prescribed for each pas.senger and the 

method to be adopted for the measurement of such s])ace; 

(2) the standards of ventilation, latrine accommodation and water 

supply to be prescribed ; 

(3) the conditions on which the carriage of passengers’ luggage and of 

cattle, sheep and goats should l)e ])ermitted ; and 

(1) tlie structural alterations to ships involved in their recommendations. 

The Committee -hould bear in mind llu' recomnumdations of the Xatirc 
Pas-'enger .Snips Coniniission of 1S9(), and should carefully consider the expense 
to whieii shipping ecanpanies will be put and the decrease in the earning 
power (ji ships which may be involved in the accepiancc of tlieir recomnu'iul- 
ations, in order that the amendments they pro])ose to the Act or rules may 
not resuit in making fares ])rohibitive to the classes who usually travel as 
deck passengers. 

2. The Commiltee assembled at Calcutta on the l.Mh Pebruary. A 
questioe.uaire (Appendix B) was drawn iq), and copies sent to the maritime 
Local Govcrnmeuis, who were requested to instruet expert witnesses ie.g., Port 
Oilieers, Pc rt Health Officers, tSIiij) .Surveyors, Protectors of Emigrants) to 
prepare repnos. They were also re(|uested to send copies of the questionnaire 
to any other officials. Associations, or individuals known to be interested 
in tile matter. A Press Communique was issued in the chief Enelish and 
A ornacular newspapers at each ol the ports visited, inviting replies to the 
questionnaire. Persons replying to it were askc'd to present themselves for 
oral examination, and a narrative of the evidence given was recorded, and was 
thereafter veritied by the person examined. 
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The details were as follows:— 

Short Voyages. 


To Forts within the Province. 


From ports of 

Number of 

passengers. 

Remarks. 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Bengal 

1,23,348 

1,44,600* 

*About 1,35,000 Calcutta to Alba 
and Chandbally and vice versd ; 
Said to be mostly pilgrims. 

Madras 

3,4G1 

10,501 

Bombay . 

6,08,471 

6,39,695 

Chief Runs ;— 

(a) Bombay, Goa and Coast, and 
vice versa. 

(b) Bombay-Jaigad and Coast 

and vice versa. 

(c) Bombay-Cutcb and Coast 

and vice versd. 

{/!) Bombay-Karaebi and Kathia¬ 
war and rice versa. 

Burma 

35,716 

35,298 

(i) Homeward runs apparently not 
included in tigures. 

{ii) Chief outward run — Rangoon- 
Moulmein. 


lo ports outside the Vrormce. 

Bengal 

45,907 

60,060 

Chief Runs ;— 

(a) Calcutta to Burma ports 
(38,983 in. 1889-90j, mainly 
Calcutta-Iiangoon (37,138 in 
1888-89). 

(A) Chittagong to Burma ports, 
mainly Chittagong to Akyab 
(11,093 in 1889-90) and 
Chittagong to Rangoon 
(8,763 in 1889-90). 

Madras 

71,860 

70,656 

Chief Runs :— 

(i) To Burma — 

(a) Negapatam-Rangooii (16,340 
in 1889-90). 

(4) Coeonadato Rangoon (8,361). 
(c) Calingapatam to Rangoon. 

Bombay 



{d} Vizagapatarn to Rangoon. 

(e) iiadras to Rangoon. 

{it) To Ceylon— 

(a) Tuticorin to Colombo (17,901 
in 1889-90). 

{iii} To Bombay — 

(«) Ylangalore to Bombay, (7,496 
in 1889-90). 

10,257 

11,444 

Chief Runs : — 

[a] Bombay to Basra and Persian 
Gulf (5,255 in 1889-90). 

(b) Bombay to Mangalore (4,316 

in 1889-901. 

Burma 

70,002 

: 

71,301 

Chief Runs :— 

(ffi) Rangoon to Calcutta and 
Coast ports (33,979 in 
1889-90). 

[b) Rangoon to Madras and 
C..ast ports (23,985 in 
1889-90). 

(c) Akyab to Chittagong (1.3 55 4 

iu 1889-90). 

Total 

9,68,032 

10,43,555 
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Long Voyages. 

The passengers returned as carried on “ Long ” voyages in 1888-89 and 
1889-90 numbered 33,870 and 37,848 respectively, i.e., their numbers were 
very small in comparison with those going on what were, (and are, at present) 
in the legal sense “ Short ” voyages. Passengers to and from Aden were not 
apparently in all cases counted, but their inclusion would not have disturbed 
the proportion much. The chief runs were :— 

(a) Negapatam to Singapore (16,881 in 1889-90). 

(i) Rangoon to Negaptam and Madras Coast ports (15,427 in 1889-90). 
This was practically the only “ Long ” voyage to an Indian port, 
and the figures represent a portion of the return flow of the 
passengers from Madras to Rurma, the voyage to Burma counting 
as a “ Short ’’.voyage. ” 

(c) Karachi to Basra (1,494 in 1889-90). 

{d) Bombay to Mauritius (1,028 in 1889-90). 

(e) Bombay to Zanzibar (729 in 1889-90). 

(/) Bombay to Zanzibar and Aden (350 in 1889-90). 

{(g) Bombay to Natal (438 in 1889-90). 

(/«) Karachi to Aden (255 in 1889-90). 

Owing to faster steamers having been placed on run (a), this has now become 
a “ Short ” voyage. 

6. The figures for 1919-20 were as follows :— 

Short voyages. Long voyages. Total. 

2,070,921 36,646 2,107,567. 

The details were as follows :— 


Shout Voyages. 


From porta of 

To Ports within the Province, 

Number of pasMiigcre. 

Bengal 


.31,633 

Burma 

• < t * . • 

1,150 

Bombay 

• 

1,411,488 

Burma . 

. 

.34,723 


Total . , 

. 1,478,994 

Bengal 

To Torts outside the Province. 

. 153,340 

Burma 

• • • • • • 

. 169,779 

Bihar & Oris-a 

• 4 . » * , 

27,742 

Bombay & Sind 

. . ... * 

25,295 

Madras 

a • * « • « 

. 215,771 


Total .... 591,927 

Grand total .... 2,070,921 

Long Voyage. 

Only 36,646 passengers were carried from India on “ Long ” voyages 
during 1919-20. The chief runs were from : 

{a Rangoon to Madras, 12,844. 

{b) Rangoon to Coconada, 3,424. 

(e) Calcutta to Penang, 1,764. 

(d) Calcutta to Singapore, 2,333. 

(e) Bombay to Delagoa Bay, 1,636. 

(t) Bombay to Mombassa, 4,011. 
f^) Bombay to Zanzibar, 1,807. 
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Impoi tant inferences from the foregoing figures are :— 

(i) that the conditions onShort” voyages are the ones calling for 

study, since the “ Long ” voyage is now a rarity, 

(ii) that tliree-fourths of the “ Short ” voyages are from one port to 

another in the same province, 

(iii) that more than half the passengers carried in India are carried 

from one port to another of the Bombay Presidency, 

(iv) that the total volume of the trade has doubled within the past 30 

years, in spite of the extension of railway facilities. 


The Trade has not yet got back to pre-war figures. See Appendix C. 

7. The Committee were impressed with the local vjiriations in the 

conditions of the passenger traffic, the 
chief features of which, at the present 
time, are as follows : — 


Note on the nature of the various trades. 


A. Western India. 

The cliief lines are :— 

{a) Bombay to Karachi (direct and coasting services), 

(6) Bombay via Karaclii to Persian Gulf ports, 

{c) Services within the Gulf of Cutch, 

{d) Bombay to Bhavnagar in the < iulf of Cambay, 

(e) Bombay to Mangalore, coasting, 

{t) Bombay to Panjim (Goa), coasting, 

{g) Bombay to Jaigad, coasting, 

(/i) Bombay to Viziadrug, coasting. 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., serves all the above runs 
except (a) direct to Karachi, and (i) the Persian Gulf run. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., serves runs [a) and (6) and also has 
a regular service between Bombay ajid East and South Africa, The Indian 
Co-operative IN'avigation and Trading Company, Ltd., runs a coasting service 
of purely passenger steamers south of Bombay to Panjim. The Mogul Line 
(an arrangement between the Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, aid the Arab Steamers, Ltd.) has regular services mostly between 
Bombay (or Karachi) and the Persian Gulf, Arabia and the Bed Sea. There 
are other services carried on by owners with small fleets of one or two vessels. 

Within the Persian Gulf the chief class of deck passengers are Arab traders, 
and the Arab deck passenger is little amenable to control. Between Karachi 
and Bombay there are two main classes of deck passengers, viz.:-- 

(а) traders (often men of substance), and 

(б) artisans and manual labourers. Karachi depends to a large extent 

for its artisan and unskilled labour on declc passengers from 
Cutch and Kathiawar. 

The great bulk of the deck passenger traffic in the Bombay Presidency i,s 
carried by the Bombay Steam Navigation Company. Iheir fleet consists 
of 24 small steamships, 12 of which carry passengers and cargo, 12 passengers 
only (exclusive of 5 creek steamers and 12 launches). The former serve 
all the runs north of Bombay, and one of the runs south—that to Mangalore 
via Goa and the coast ports. The latter serve all the runs South of Bombay 
except Mangalore. The steamers are specially designed for the trade. 
The featui es of the passenger and cargo steamers arc short length (to allow 
fur the conditions of sea room and anchorage met with) and two passenger 
decks (Between and Upper), the Between decks being used for cargo or 
passengers; of the passenger steamers proper, light draught, short length, a 
low freeboard, and two large Ui^per decks (with, in addition, a very small 
Between deck). The object of having two spacious Upper decks is to accom¬ 
modate as many deck passengers as possible at 6' per passenger. On the lower 
of the two decks 4' lias to be reserved for the Between deck passengers. Most of 
the traffic :'s through, from the terminus to the various intermediate or terminal 
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points, and vice versa, interportal traffic (the figures of which are given below) 
being relatively small, though still considerable. The trade has grown. 
Excluding s\ieh interportal trade, in 1919-20 the Company carried on all 
its sea runs, both south and north of Bombay, a total of 1,104,516 passengers 
in four classes, the deck passenger class numbering approximately 90 per cent, 
of the whole. These figures are exclusive of about half a million passengers, 
carried yearly under Inland Steam Vessels certificates, within the Bombay 
Harbour, at a space allowance which the Committee understand is 4' per 
passenger. The present day figure of passengers carried by this one Company 
exceeds the whole number of deck passengers carried in India in 1889-90, 
(10,81,403). 


The Company’s services soutJi of Bombay, where all but one of the runs 
are for passengers only, are of particular importance, present some features 
which are not met with elsewhere, and present them on a large scale. These 
features are the numerous ports visited, the short distance between the ports, 
the large number of deck passengers carried, the frequent very heavy rushes, 
and the high average number of passengers per voyage. Some of the anchorages 
are difficult, but most of the intermediate ports afford excellent shelter and 
anchorage. Embarkation and disembarkation are troublesome, a feature Avhich 
this trade shares with the Madras coast. The purely passenger services are shut 
off and tlie passenger and cariio services are curtailed in the monsoon S(,'ason 
(officially lasting for 3^ months only, from the tsGth May to the 31st August). 
On the lines that continue running several of the fair Aveather ports are omitted. 
There is no service to Mangalore in the foul season, and no sorAuce south of 
Mangalore at any time of the year. 

In the fair Aveather, there is a daily service to Jaigad, another to Viziadrug, 
and a third to Panjim (Goa). The Jaigad run lasts 15 hours and 8 intermediate 
ports are called at; Viziadrug 20 hours, 7 ports ; Panjim 21 hours, 7 ports, 
Bi-Aveekly services are from Bom])ay to Mangalore (05 hours, 9 ports), Karachi 
(70 hours, 5 ports), and Bhavnagar (39 liours, 3 ports). There is a Aveekly 
service to Gulf of Cutch ports (68 hours, 10 ports). 

The greatest length of time the steamers are at sea on the various lines 
is as folloAvs : — 

Bombay to Lonyest section at sea 


(a) Kai'aclii 
(S) Gulf of Cutch 
(c‘) Bhavnagar 
0/1 .Mangalore 
(s) Gua 
(/) Jaigad 
(y) Viziadrug 


Bombay and Verawal—191 hours 
. » 19i a 

,, and Diu 16 ,, 

„ Vengurla &0 „ 

„ ,, Ratnagiri 11 „ 

„ „ Alil)ag_ 2 „ 

„ ,, Harnai 8 ,, 


On the doAvn voyage, after the first port on the voyage has been called at, 
steamers touch at other ports every fcAv hours, until the terminal port is 
reached, the only exception being on the Karachi line, AAdiere the run between 
the penultimate point, Cutch Mandvi, and Karachi takes about 19 hours. 
Similarly on the up voyage, after reaching the first port of the line concerned 
steamers call at other ports every fcAV hours until the final port before Bombay 
is reached. 


On the Mangalore line steamers call at 10 ports (betAveen the first port 
of call and the terminal port) in about 38 hours, on the Karachi line, at 6 ports 
in 60 hours, on the Bhavnagar line, at 4 ports in about 20 hours, on the Jaigad 
line, at 9 ports in 12 hours, on the Viziadrug line, at 8 ports in 9^ hours, and on 
the Panjim line, at 8 ports in 11 hours. Appendix D illustrates the Company’s 
services. 

The chief population carried on the important passenger lines, vh., those 
South of Bombay, consists of labourers, avIio come up to Bombay for Avork in 
the mills, docks, etc. The effect of a radical enhancement of the average space 
alhv/ance calls, therefore, for particular examination as to its effect on the 
industrial development of Bombay. An expert Avitness, controlling the labour 
of a large group of mills, expressed the fear that an increase in the fares might 
conceivably lead to a strike in the cottem mills. The steamers on these lines 
carry their inaximum frequently, and a high average very frequently, as may 



be seen I rom the figwes given by the Company in their letter No. 1495/644, 
dated the 28th Jnly 1916, to the Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
India ;— 

Goa Line. 

“ Satjavati” carried its full complement in 6 voyages out of 86. 

Yiziadrug Line. 

“Omravati ” carried its full complement in 13 voyages out of 54. 

Shastri ” „ „ „ „ » 8 » » 58. 

“hajapuri” „ „ >, i> 5 „ „ 28. 

Jaigad Line. 

" Zuai-' carried its full complement in 17 voyages out of 76. 

Kaliiladi ,, ,, ,, 15 „ ,, 58. 

Pairy Queen „ „ „ „ „ 16 „ „ 48. 

Shastri ,, ,, „ ,» jj 12 >> >, 46- 

Padnravati ,, ,, ,, ?, n H j, >j 

Omravati ,, ,, „ ,, jj >> 3... 

On tlie last 2 out of these 3 lines, the normal condition of affairs is one in 
which something approaching the maximum complement is carried. The 
figures foi" the 3 lines are given in the attached statement, Avhich omits middling 
and low t verages:— 


Stuiui'.er. 


Complemeufc. 


Average number of passengers. 

Outward Inward 

voyage. ' voyage. 


Eomar ks. 


Goa Line, 


“ Padmavati^’ 


Viziadrng Line, 


7 vessels on the run. 

The remaining 6 did 
not carry a high 
number of passen¬ 
gers. 


“ Fairy Queen' 
“ Pad navati’^ 

“ Omravati 
“Zunri” . 

“ Sha:-tri ” 

“ Kalin adi ” 

“ Eajiipuri ” 

“ Rut mavati 


All 8 vessels on the 

585 run show a high 

^ average nu mber, 

586 principally on the 

inward run to Eom- 

533 [ bay. 


“ Zuari' 


'Kalinadi'” 

' Fairy Queen ” 


Jaigad- Line. 


“ Shastri ’ 


Ra, apuri^’ 

Pa( mavati ” . 


Omravati^ 


All 8 vessels on the 
run shew a high 
! average number of 
passengers both out- 
w'ards and inwards, 
hut mostly outwards 
from Bomhav. - 


Rukmavati ” 


694 


524 


0 


llic,s( steamers have two largo passenger-carrvinf’’ decks The imnoi 

dec^^sman'^f (since the hei;? " 

is small X^ ’ V ^ he reserved on this deck 

a ^’?esation'an,l Trading Company, Li.nited, „ itl. 

Xav^tin X f^esigned on the same lines as the Bomhaj Steam 

Aavjgation Company s passenger ships, runs daily to Paniim and’ 6 inter- 

Bntll^r' carries a high average numben- of jiasaengers per vovao-e 

Both Companies have recently started an intermediate class of deck nassen<>er 
accommodation, in which 7^ instead of 0' is provided foi each pLsenX 

President®?™ l^ombay 

•' Short ” voyages U) To ports in the Province .... (3,39,095 

(i) To ports Outside the Provitice . . ]] -i 4 p 





6,51,139 

"Long^'’ voyages (c) Approximately 

• 

• 

4,51.10 

The figures of recent years, pre and post-war, have been 

0,55,039 


1 

Pre-war. 

.. 

Post-war. 


1912. 

1913. 

1919. : 1920. 

.4. Between Bombay, Karachi and inter¬ 
mediate ports and rice irrsu, and Bombay, 
Bliavnagar and intermediate ports ai'id 

1,•‘59,026 
{Tit voy- 
age.s.) 

1,42,591. 

98,101 1,23,294 

11. Interportal trat’ie between Xortliem 
ports. 

71,301.1 
MioJ. voy- 

7:5,214 

:51,932.1 . 42,348,1 

C. Between Bembay-Jaigad and interniediute 
ports, and Boml.>ay-Goa and Pn'sidcnev • 
ports North and South and rice rev.<:d. ~ ' 
Interpoi'tal trailie between Southern ports. 

ages.) 

10,18.709 

(2,200 

voyages.) 

2,29;it87 

(2,200 

10,02,423 

2,15,901) 

9,27,0:52.1 9,90,52 1 

2,16,908 2,:5I,57S4 

1 

voyages.) 



j 

11,89,083',! 
■| 

10,24,131 

1 

( 

12,77,034 : 1:5,90,7 15 


The Bomhay traffic has more than donhled in the last thirty years. 

B. Han of Bengal, West. 

South of Mangalore there is no regular service of jiassenger steamers. 
In the (jult of Manaar, the British India Steam Xavigation Companv Ltd 
run a regu ar service between Tuticoriu and Colombo. This servieXapproxi- 
mately 12 hours-used to be a daily one, Imt on the opening of the Daniishkodi- 
laliamaner route—1^ hours—it became lii-weekly, and the bulk of the passen¬ 
ger traffic has now gone north to Laniishkodi-Taliamaner. Some 20,000 passen- 
fin from Tuticoriu to Colombo and vice versd, and about 

110,000 tvach way between Taliamaner and Danuslikodi, The latter route 
carries the hulk of the plantation labour from Southern India to Cevlon un 
steamers belonging to the Soutli Indian Bailway Comiianv. The Ce’ylon 
Steamship Company, which maintains a regular service round Cevloii in 
either direction, touches at Paiimhan after, or before, Jaffna, hut the passengers 
carried to or Irom India arc lew. ^ ® 

Prom ^Madras two regular services are in cxi.stencc, one to the Straits 
Settlements, a round trip, as follows :-Madras, Pondiclierrv, Cuddalow' 
Bankal, ^cgapatani, Penang, Port Su-ettenham, Singapore and hack to Madras’ 

vol. I ’ 
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the bulk of the passengers embarking at hfegapatam; the other direct from 
Madras to Eiangoon. There is a weekly steamer each way on both of these 
runs. The former service carries labourers, say about 90,000 per annum 
outwards, to the Straits Settlements and the ^Federated Malay States planta¬ 
tions, the number carried being jtretty well divided between the 12 months. 
Features of this trade are the relatively high percentage of women and children 
carried, the fact that the Straits Settlements authorities regulate the trade, and 
that meals rre included in the cost of the ticket. The Madras direct service 
carries about 30,000 each way in a year. 

North of Madras there is a weekly service each way between the Coro¬ 
mandel ports and Mangoon, as follows :—Coconada, Vizagaj)atam, Bimlipa- 
tam, Calingapatam, Baruva, Gopalpur, Bangoon and vice versd, say 50,000 
each way in a year. There is an outward rush for the Burma harvest in 
November and December, and a backward rush after the harvest in March, 
April and May. The Burma rims carry also many industrial labourers. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company, J<td., has a monopoly of the passen¬ 
ger traffic between Madras and Burma and Madras and the Straits Settlements. 

There is no regular service north of Gopalpur until the Caleutta-Chandbally 
run is reached. From Calcutta to Chandbally (in the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa) there is a bi-w^eekly (service maintained by a steamer of the India 
General Navigation and Railway Company, Ltd. The run lasts 20 hours, 
of which hours are at sea, and the remainder in the ITooghly, the sea portion 
of the voyage being usually traversed after dark. The ship is in principle of 
the same design as the purely passenger steamers of the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Company, and has two passenger carr.ying decks, viz., a Shelter 
deck with, opening shutters, and, above that, a Shade deck. Both count as 
Upper decks and carry passengers at G' superficial space, without provision 
of airing space. 

d'he ( hief regular passenger runs from Calcutta are :— 

(a) To Bangoon direct. 

{h) To Singapore via Penang. 

Both of the above services are maintained by the British India Steam 
Navigation Co. Messrs, the Indp-China Steam Navigation Co. also run a 
service to Singapore, 

(c) To Chandbally (see above). 

Although the Madras-Straits Settlements hnd Coromandel-Bangoon runs 
include several coasting ports in Madras, there is very little interportal traffic, 
this no doubt being mainly due to the existence of a railway along the coast. 
The passenger traffic is, therefore, in Madras, almost entirely extra-pro¬ 
vincial, offering in this respect a contrast to Bombay. As in Bombay, the 
difficulties of embarkation and disembarkation are considei'able, the only 
ports where steamers can come alongside being Danusbkodi and Madras. 
Jiverywheu’e else steamers anchor in an open roadstead, sometimes as much as 
Smiles off shore, and the passengers are embarked or disembarked in boats : at 
Coconada and Cuddalore in large cargo boats, at the other parts in masula, or 
surf boats, specially designed to withstand heavy humping in the surf. In 
the open roadsteads passengers are embarked or disembai'ked by means of stages, 
let down by ropes from the ship’s deck, so as to lie above the cargo or masiila 
boat. The sliip’s lascars, standing on the stages, haul the passengers up from 
the boat as it rises on a wave. 

A feature of the trade on the runs from Madras is the use of sleeping 
platforms in the Between decks. These were, almost without exception, stated 
hy witnesses to be popular with the passengers and to add materially to their 
comfort. The 5' rule, under which deck passengers can be carried in the 
Between decks at a space allowance of 6 superficial feet each, subject to the 
condition, that the wdiole of the Upper deck, or Upper decks it there are more 
than oni, is to be left vacant for them, as airing space, is peculiar to the runs 
between Madras and Burma. It is discussed separately below. A special type 
of passenger steamer has been devised for the traffic in the Bay of Bengal. 
Tills has three passenger-carrying decks, a large Between deck, a large, but 




smaller, Shelter deck, A'entilation in which is mainly afforded by means of large 
02 )ening shutters, and a large, but smaller. Shade or 2nd Upper deck. We 
have taken this as one of the main types of steamers, for the purpose of 
calculating the effect of the new space allowances suggested. 

^ r\,ccoidin^ to an existing rule, the voyage from Burma to Madras ports 
during the Foul season counts as a “Long” voyage, and passengers must he 
provided with additional space allowance accordingly, Avhatever the scheduled 
duration of the Amyage may be. On the other hand, all other voyages between 
Madras and Burma count as “ Short ” voyages, Avhatever the sclieduled duration 
of the run. When the Act of 1887 was passed, the duration of voyages from 
Burma to Madras Avas generally, in the monsoon, over 120 hours. " The intro¬ 
duction of faster steamers has altered this, and all the runs are noAv less than 
120 hours. The distances and durations are approximately; Gopalpur- 
Eangoon, 755 miles, 3 dhys; Rangoon-Madras, 1,020 miles, 3| days; 
Aegapatam-Penang, 1,270 miles, 4^ days. Long voyages from Madras ports 
are practically non-existent. 

The Act has been applied in Madras to steamers carrying more than 30, 
and to sailing ships carrying more than 15, passengers from Madras to the 
Straits Settlements or Ceylon. {Vide Notifications by the Government of 
Madras, Nos. 308 and 275, dated respectively, the 7th August 1888 and 4th 
July 1801.) 


The chief figures in the traffic from Madras ports in 1920 were :— 


From Tuticorin to Colombo . . . , . 

18,982 


„ Colombo to Tuticorin ..... 

21,666 


„ Danushkodl to Taliarnaner .... 

1,20,591 


„ Taliarnaner to Danushkodi .... 

1,10,173 


,, Negapatam to Straits Settlements 

62,617 


„ Straits Settlements to Negapatam . 

8,220 


„ Madras to Straits Settlements . 

47,690* 

*about 32 per 



cent, females 
and children. 

„ .Straits Settlements to Madras 

37,lC0t 

tabout 25 per 
cent, females 
and children. 

,, Madras to Burma ..... 

36,219f 

f about 28 per 
cent, females 
and children. 

Coromandel traffic — 

From Gopalpur to Rangoon . . ' . 

15,456 


,, Bavuva to ...... 

9,245 


,, Calingapatam to „ 

5,165 


,, Bimlipatam to „ 

1,767 


,, Vizagapatam to „ . . .. . . 

11,154 


„ Coconada to „ .... . 

17,168 


Total 

59,943 


The trafific betAAnen Madras (AA’est coast) ports and Bombay numhered’about 

000, the majority of passengers going through to Bombay. 


In 1891 the passengers carried on the Chandbally 

run -were ■ 

— 

Calcutta-Chandbally . , . , . 

. , 

66,952 

Cbandbally-Calcutta ..... 

. 

68,259 

The figures in 1919-20 were : — 

Calcutla-Cbanclbally . . . . . 

* 

31,150 

Cbandbally-Calcutta ...... 

• 

30,369 


The decline is no doubt due to improvements in raihvay commcAnication 
inside the coast line. 

The chief figures in the traffic from Calcutta in 1919-20 were :— 

Calcutta to Eangoon ...... 85,199 

„ „ Port Blair ...... 2,316) No inward 

„ „ Penang « . . . . . 1,764 > figures are 

„ „ Singapore ..... 2,333 ) available. 

0*2 
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C. Bny of Bengal, East. 

There is no regular service by sea at present between (Calcutta and 
Chittagong. From Chittagong the British India Company runs a regular weekly 
service each way—Cirittagong—Akyab—Sandoway—Rangoon, with additional 
steamers, as inducement offers; and also an occasional service between 
Chittagong and Akyab (16 hours). The passengers to and from .Vkyab hy all 
lines numlier about 11,000 yearly. To and from Rangoon about 12,000 are 
carried. The Retriever FJotilla of 3 ships runs three times a week each way 
between Chittagong, Cox’s Bazar and Maungdaw, the journey taking 7 hours 
and being completed during daylight—Passengers by this line number about 
10,000 to Cox’s Bazar, and 10,000 to Maungdaw. Figures for the reverse 
journeys are not available. The India General Railways and Navigation Com¬ 
pany, Limited, run a regular service from Chittagong to Barisal, on steamers 
which carry both a (Bengal) Inland Steam Vessels certificate and a Native 
Passenger Ships certificate. The latter is needed owing to the fact that a 
portion of the journey is carried out at sea. The number carried to Sanua on 
this run is about 10,000 per annum. The Asiatic Steam Navigation Company 
ran a bi-weekly service between Rangoon and Chittagong before the War, 
but the rijgular service has now been discontinued. Not much luggage is taken 
to Burma on the outward runs from Chittagong : more, but still not much, is 
brought back. The services from Rangoon to Madras ports, and Rangoon to 
Calcutta have been described under the heading Bay of Bengal, West above. 
Other regular services to places south of Rangoon are :— 

{a) A weekly service, maintained by the British India Company between 
Rangoon, Tavoy and Mergui. 

{b) A coasting service, maintained by the same Company, in the 
Mergui Archipelago to small ports north and south of Mergui. 

(c) 'i'here is a service in the waters of the Archipelago maintained by 

a small fleet of steamers, the owners of which are an Indian firm. 

(d) The Eastern Shipping Company, registered in the Straits Settle¬ 

ments, maintain a fortnightly service between Penang, Mergui, 
Tavoy and Moulmein. 

In some of the minor ports in Burma the anchorage is in an open 
roadstead, but the coasting passenger traffic is small, and difficulties of dis¬ 
embarkation have not attained the dimensions of Madras or Bombay. Better 
policing arrangements for the saynpam, or harbour boats, are said to be wanted 
in Chittagong. 


The chief figures from Chittagong were as follows:— 

Chittagong'to Suudip ...... 6,403'I 


„ „ Hatiya 



1,309 ( 
10,364 t 

No inwards 

,, Cox’s Bazar 



figures are 

„ „ Sauna 

„ „ Akyab 

• 


. 10,752J 

. 11,649 

available. 

,. ,, M aungdaw 



. 10,231'^ 

No inwards 
figures are 

,, „ Rangoon 

. 


. 11,789) 

available. 

The main figures in the passenger traffic from Burma ports in 1920 were:— 

Short Toyages. 

Rangoon to Tavoy 




Not stated. 

Tavoy „ Rangoon . . 



• • 

11,656 

Rangoon „ Mergui 




11,264 

Mergui „ Rangoon 



• • • 

6,681 

Tavoy „ Mergui 




3,404 

Rangoon „ Madras 

• • 


, 

14,044 

„ „ Coconada 

• • 


• • 

21,828 

„ ,, Barua 




2,540 

„ „ Calcutta 



• • • 

101,227 

„ „ Chittagong 



V • • 

15,316 

Akyab „ „ 

• • 


• • • 

10,480 

„ „ Rangoon 

t . 


• • • 

2.169 

Long Voyages. 

Rangoon to Coconada . 



. 

3,424 

,, ,, Madras 

, , 



12,844 

„ „ Calcutta 

„ ,, Amoy 

• 

• 

. 

1,183 

1,662 
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CHAPTER II. 

8. The evidence on nearly all the technical points was very conflicting, but 

,, „ ... there was general agreement that 

conditions require to be improved. Tne 
bulk of the passengers come from classes who appear to be content with things 
as they are. There is no doubt that what the labouring classes, who form 
90 per cent, of the deck passengers, want is quick transit and a cheap fare. 
The need for amelioration of conditions was pressed strongly by Government 
officers, actuated by humanitarian motives, and by witnesses coming from the 
better educated of the deck passenger class, similarly actuated. 

9. The Commission of 1890 had certain experiments made, the results of 
Experiments in aoeommoiation of which are given at pages Ixii, Ixiii and 

passengers within a given space. Ixix of their Proceedings, as folloivs :— 

I 

A letter received from Mr. H. Grahain Tayler, Assietani Commissioner 
at the Andamans, iclio was in charge of a hatch of convicts lately despatched 
to Fort Blair in the S. S. “ Kohimir” giving informa'ion respecting certain 
experiments carried out on board that vessel during the voyage in regard to 
space required for convicts on boardship. 

“In a division measuring 27' 9" X 18' = i99| sq. ft., we first j)acked 
83 men, i-e-, allowing 6' X 1' or 3' x 2' per man, and the result 
showed very much too much overcrowding; the men in some 
places overlapping each other, and all lying down on their sides. 

“ In the same spaces (499^ sq. ft.) we then arranged 55 men, i.e., 
allowing 6' X 1|' or 3' X 3' per man. 

“They lay in three rows, close up to each other on their backs; 18 men 
in two rows and 19 in the other without overlapping. I consider 
this allowance (6' X li') sufficient. When it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to send a larger number of convicts than usual in fair weather, 
with open ports, the allowance should certainly never be les.s than* 
6' X li' per man. r-v- 

With the allowance of 6' X 2' per man, they are, of course, as cmjifort- 
able as can be expected under the circumstances.” 

“ In considering this opinion it should be, remembered that the convicts 
experimented with were fettered and had handcuffs attached to their wrists.” 

II 

“The Commission first proceeded to No. 3 compartment on the ‘tween 
decks and there measured oft' a space of 772 superficial feet, representing 
19 feet in length from the fore end of the compartment with the full wddth of 
the deck (40 feet, 8 inches). The accommodation was for 128 passengers, at 
6 superficial feet per adult, but as the projections, etc., came to 3’8 feet, one 
adult was removed, thus making a total of 127 adults. These passengers were 
asked to lie down with the ordinary baggage they were travelling with, which 
baggage in the opinion of the Commission, tliey could not be expected to part 
with for stowage in the hold. In the opinion of the Commission, this space 
did not admit of each passenger lying down although they were arranged so as 
to occupy the least possible space. 

“ Erom 127 were removed 43 adults, as representing the one-third, and the 
remaining 84 were then made to lie down in the 772 superficial feet, thus 
giving each passenger 9‘2 superficial feet. In this space, the Commission 
found that the passengers, with their personal baggage as before, could lie 
down comfortably without being huddled. In this instance the Commission 
came to the conclusion that the number of passengers could not be materially 
increased within the above space, without interfering with the comfort and 
convenience of the passengers.” 

10. We have not considered it necessary to conduct further experiments, 
and the President is prepared to accept the Commission’s con dudon that the 
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least average space in vhich a deck passenger can lie down, with the minimum, 
necessary p^.rsonal effects, is 9‘2 sq. ft. Mr. Kamat and Dr. Batra consider that 
the standard of personal comfort having risen since the 1890 Commission 
reported, as also the quantity of luggage usually carried by the average deck 
passenger, the least average space required by a deck passenger, with the mini-- 
mmn of personal effects, should be more than 9 2 sq. ft.; and they think 11 
ought to be the datum line, on the ground that a man’s average height is 5' 6" 
and the minimum breadth necessary for him to lie down in is 2', including 
some space for luggage. On the other hand, Mr. Eitchie and Captain Ste. 
Croix observe that there are certain items of deck space, e.^., hatches, passages, 
etc., which although not measured for deck passengers are in practice available 
for them, and in their opinion, the least average space with, as before, the 
minimum of personal effects, is 1 ess than 9‘2 sq. ft,, and they cannot accept 
9'2 sq, ft. as a basis of calculation . 

The Pi-esident, Mr. Kamat and Dr. Batra consider that a stage of conges¬ 


tion is approaching when a ty 
ing its full complement at the 


(betAveen deck-upper deck) steamer is carry- 

<ic(upation spiaee-h 4'airing space ^ between deck tll6 

G' occupation space * upper deck ’ 


all-round average of which Avorks out to 9’8 feet and that great overcrowding 
exists AA’hcn a steamer of the Bombay passenger type is carrying its full 
complement (all round average, 0'6). Mr. Eitchie points out that the comple¬ 
ment is carried, at the outside, for 12 hours, either by day or night. The 
President accepts it as a general principle that on voyages lasting through the 
Avhole or a material portion of a night, 9'2 sq. ft. at least, and, if possible, 
more should be provided for each deck passenger. The views of the 
members representing the Chambers of Commerce are contained in dissenting 
minutes. 

Purthor, our inspections of A'^esscls have convinced us that 9'8 sq. ft., as at 
present piovided on a ship of the .BetAveen deck-Upper deck tA pe referred to 
with the 0 'dinary proportions of clear space in the Between and Upper decks, 
does in actual practice, in many services, mean overcrowding, OAving to the 
amount of luggage carried. Although Ave recommend that OAVners should take 
all steps possible to segregate heavy luggage, wo think it necessary to accept the 
carriage of luggage in passenger space as inevitable, and to take this fact into 
account Avben fixing the average space alloAvance. The factor, hoAvever, does 
not arise i'or consideration in the case of the heavy, purely passenger, runs 
mostly on the Bombay coast, on Avhich the passengers carry relatively little 
luggage, vide paragraphs 19 and 20 beloAv. 

11. Expert Avitnesses often recommended a definite increased figure of 

Main type of steamers in the passenger Crage space allowance, hut iu few CaSeS 

trade. realized Avhat the actual effect on the 

carrying capacity of a typical steamer Avonld he, and suggestions intended to 
reduce the maximum number of passengers carriable Avouid in practice 
often haAU^ had exactly the opiiosite effect. It is, indeed, essential, before 
recommending a particular figure, to Avork out its effect on a typical ship or 
typical ships. 

The necessity of applying such a test presupposes the discovery of AAdiat 
a typical ship is, i.e., what the approximate proportions of clear space on the 
various passenger-carrying decks are. Probably no tAVo ships agree exactly 
iu the proportion of clear space provided on the Upper deck of decks to that 
provided on the BetAveen deck or decks, hut the Committee consider that 
steamers plying in India caii be divided broadly into four main types : — 


(A) a type with a large BetAveen deck and a large, but smaller Upper- 
deck. The Upper has to carry the latrines, Avashing places, 
galleys and sometimes saloons or other structures, and its dear- 
space is curtailed in consequence. This type is common in all 
Indian waters, and is designed to carry passengers or cargo 
indifferently in the BetAveen deck. 


Expert Avitnesses agreed generally that the Committee’s figure of relative 
open space 

(1) 1,000' in the Between deck, and 
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(2) 700' in tile Upper deck 
was correct for this type. 

(B) A type with small Between decks, and two large Upper decks. 
This is the nsnal type on the heavy, purely passenger trade south 
of Bombay, knoivn as the “ Berry ” Steamers. Neither of the 
Lpper decks is suitable for cargo. No Cargo is carried on these 
steamers. These steamers, many of which the Committee visited, 
and on one of which they travelled from Bombay to Goa, carry 
passengers on_ the uppermost deck at 6' [Bair season], on the 
bulk of the middle of the three decks at 6' also, not seldom carry 
the full complement, normally carry a number approaching the 
complement, and are undoubtedly much overcrowded. These 
steamers feed the Bombay mills, and how to deal with them was 
the most difidcult question that presented itself to the Committee. 
Bor this type we assume a relative proportion of clear space in 
the various decks as follows :— 


(a) 300' in the Between deck ; 

(5) 1,000' in the Main (or 1st Upper) deck ; 

(c) 1,000' in the Shade (or 2nd Ui)per) deck. 

(C) A type, chiefly occurring in the Bay of Bengal services of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, which has three 
large carrying decks, the two uppermost of Avhich count as Upper 
decks, for the purpose of carrying passengers at the rate of 6' (Bair 
season) or 9'(Boul season) on a “Short” voyage. In principle 
the type is the same as the last, hut the relative proportions 
of clear space are different. A fair division of the clear space 
on this type ’Aould he :— 

(a) 1,000' in the Between deck ; 

(&) 400' in the Main (or Shelter or 1st Upper) deck; 

(c) 400' in the Shade (or 2i)d UjAper) deck. 

'Ihe first Upper deck is encumbered with the crew’s quarters, the 
deck above that.A\'ith miscellaneous structures. 

The advent of this type of steamer led to discussion whether the middle 
of the 3 decks, m effect a Main deck covered by a roof and closed at 
the sides, should count as an Upper between deck, or as an Upper 
deck proper. If the latter, the owners could carry passengers on it 
at 6' each (Bair season, “ Short ” voyage) and need provide no airing 
space for them on the deck above, the uppermost of the three ; if 
the former, for every imssenger carried on it, 4' airing space rvould 
have to he reserved on the uppermost deck. It rvas decided that 
the middle deck A\'as an Upper, not a BetAAmen deck, and could 
carry at 6'. 'The Committee agree that this decision was correct, 
having regard to the fact that at the side there are large ports or 
shutters that can be opened for purposes of ventilation, 

(U) A fourth class of steamer is the type employed by the Bombav 
SteamNavigation Company ou other than its daily runs, oil the 
]iassenger and cargo runs to Karachi, Avithin the Gulf of Cutch, to 
Bhavnagar and to Mangalore, In this type there are tAVo main 
passenger-carrying decks, and in addition a poop deck. The length 
is limited to about 275 feet, OAving to restrictions of anchorage and 
turning space. 

The proportionate space may he expressed as ;— 

(fi) In the Pet-ween deck .... . . 1,000' 

(C ill the U])pei- deck ....... 900' 

(c) ill tlie Poop deck . . . . . . . 300' 


1'^'. As an instance of the advisability of testing any new figui-e recem- 
inended, by applying it to a typical case, it may be noted that several of the 
Space allowances. Eeoommendations of space RAmrages rccommentled liy the 1890 

Commission, Avith the express object of 


the 1880 Commission. 



IG 


reducing tlie number of passengers carriable, would in practice have resulted 
in enabling more, not fearer, passengers to be carried : — 


Example 1, 

Recommendations 2 (e) and 11 (c). “Short” voyage, Ifair season. 


Typical steamer ; passenger and cargo type—nnivers.al. 

Carries at 
present 
passengers at 

6'+4^ 

6' 

Would carry 
according to 
Commission’s 
recommendation 
passengers at 9' . 

{a Between deck . 

[b] Upper „ 

. 1,000' 
700' 

166 

6 



Total ■. 1,700' 

172 

= , 183 


Increase 

16 in every 

1,700' 


Example S. 


Recommendations 2 (c), 13 and 8. “ Short ” voyage. Foul season. 


Typical steamer ; passenger and cargo typo—universal. 


(a) Between deck .... 1,000' 

(b) Upper „ . . . 700' 

Total . 1,700' 

Increase 

The above are important classes of voyage, including runs by which 
considerable numbers travel, and in each case the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion—if efPect had been given to it—-would have failed to carry out their 
intention. 

13. The object of the present enquiry being to ascertain what reasonable 

Unsuitability, for the present enquiry COmfortS shouM be provided for deck 
of classification of voyages adopted by Life 

Saving Appliances Committee. passengers, not how to sccure their safety 

at sea, our classification of voyages below is materially different from that 

proposed by the Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, and we do not consider that 
their classification (which is shown in the 
margin so far as it concerns Native 
Passenger Ships), is suitable for the purpose 
of fixing average space allowances or other 
amenities. The Committee observe that 
the Board (>f Trade recognises twelve classes 
of voyage for the purpose of Life Saving 
Appliances, but 5 only for the fixation 
of space allowances, «.e., it treats the two 
questions independently. 


(1) Indian Foreign Trade voyages to countries 
parties to the International Convention for 
the Safety of Life at sea. 

(2) Ini.ian Foreign Trade. 

(a) Kmigrant voyages; 

(J) Native Passenger Ship voyages, otlier 
than to the Bed Sea or Persian Gulf. 

(3) Indian Foreign Trade ; 

(aI Pilgrim Ships; 

(1) Native Passenger Ship voyages to Red 
Sea or Persian Gulf. 

(4) Iiicliau Home Trade (General). 

(5) Indian Honie'Trade (Coasting). 

(6) Indian Home Trade, Local. 

(a) at sea. 

(b) in partially smooth waters. 

(7) Sailing vessels. 


Carries at 
present 

Would carry 
according to 
Commission’s 

passengers at 

9'+ 4' 

recommendation 

9' 

passengers at 7 

111 

142 

28 

... 

139 

142 


3 in every 1,700' 


Classification of voyages. 


14. The attached Table compares the 
classes of voyage and space allowances :— 

{a) prescribed under the Native Passenger Ships Act; 

(6) prescribed under the (British) Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 ; and 
(e) recommended by the Native Passenger Ships Commission of 1890. 

Here again no exact parallel can be drawn between the classes of voyage 
within the three different categories, but the Table is arranged so as to show 
the broadly corresponding classes in juxtaposition, and the classes within 
each category are arranged in ascending order of space allowance, i.e., the 
shortest voyage, with the smallest space allowance, appears at the head of the 
Table, and the longest at the foot. 
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The evTdeiiee of expert lyitnesses as to the suitahility to Indian conditions 
of any o' the 3 schemes of classification is conflicting. As regards the 
Board of Trade classification, the Committee agree that no analogy can he drawn 
between voyages in European and voyages in Indian waters. VV^e are however 
agreed that tW Board of Trade list is superior to the existing Indian classi¬ 
fication i]i one important respect, viz., elasticity. The existing Indian classes 
are nominally 3 in number (Eair season, Short; Eoul season, Short; Pair 
and Eoul seasons, Long), but are practically two, .since the Long Voyage 
is a rarity. The Board of Trade has four sea-going classes (Partially miooth 
waters, E -icnrsion, Home Trade, Eoreign Trade). We think it important that 
the classification adopted for India should suit the main existing trades, and 
consider that these call for the separation of more than 2 classes of voyage. 
A closer sub-division is particularly needed, since we recommend raising 
the space allotvances generally, and this may compel owners to add to their 
fleets in order to carry the existing traffic, and the effect of this may he an increase 
in fares. If, in some special cases, we can allotv owners to carry passenger 
at space allowances not much greater than at present, there will be less 
induceineat to them to raise fares. 

16. There was pretty general agreement among witnesses tliat more space 
was needed on a “ Long ” than on a “ Short ” voyage, and in the Eoul than in the 
Foul and I'air Seasons. Eair season. With the latter opinion we 

Long and Short Voyages. agree. As regards the former, the fact that 

there are hardly any “ Long ” voyages at present suggests either that the “ Long ” 
and “ Short ” voyages are at present differentiated wrongly, 'or that the 
“ Long ” voyage class is not wanted at all. A majority of the Committee think 
that the limit should be redrreed to 72 hours from 120 hours (for the longest 
section of a voyage). Mr. llitchie and Captain Ste. Croix have expressed their 
views in a minute of dissent. 

16. The existing law contemplates that each passenger in tlie Between deck, 
in addition to the same amount of actual occupation space a.i^ is prescribed for 
. the passenger on an Hi)per deck, shall 

liave reserved for him certain airing space 
on tlie Upper deck :— 

Eair Season, Short voyage; 6' occupation space and I' airing space. 
lAul Season, Short voyage ; 9' occupation space and 4' airing space. 

Eor a “ Long ” voyage, whether in the Eoul or Eair Season, every passenger 
carried lias to be provided Avith 6' airing space in addition to 9' occupation 
space. 

Most of the expert witnesses recommended the abolition of airing space, 
and the substitution of a flat rate of space allowance for the Between deck 
passenger, pointing out that f ctween decks are uoav neAmr less than G' in height, 
and are often 8', i.e., that they are much better A’entilated than was the case in 
1887, when the present Act tvas passed; and that the rule is practically 
inoperative, since owners do not assign particular passengers to the Betiveen 
decks and the remainder to the Upjier decks, or mark off on the Ujiperdeck a 
special airing space for the BetAvecn deck passengers. What they do is to open 
as many compartments of the ship as will accommodate the total number of 
passengers expecred, and alloiv them to settle down in the Between or the Upper 
decks as they please, or as the}^ find room. A.iid we ivere informed that the 
BetAvecn deck passengers actually spend Amry little of the Amyage on the Upper 
deck. On the other hand our observations have sati,sfied us that the airing 
, space is used by the Betnnen deck passengers, if only for short spells at a time, 
and {:■ appreciated by them. We agree that it Avould make greatly for simpli¬ 
city to have a flat rate of space alloAvance for each deck, Avitliout the provision 
of additional airing space alloAi ance for the Between deck passengers. In parti¬ 
cular, the present method of calculation is not understood by the public (nor 
indeed, al\\ ays, by the experts), and consequently does not lend itself to easy 
comprehension. A method of calculation Avhich the i)ublic can understand 
ought, if possible, to be adopted. At the same time a real ad vantage of the pre¬ 
scription of airing space for the Between deck passengers is that it precludes 
OAAuers from shutting out BetAveen deck piassengers altogether from the exposed 
fleck. But the risk of OAvners doing this is in practice, remote, since they 

# 
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•svill continue to carry passengers on tJie Upper decks, and are not likely to 
enquire whether any passenger found thereon is an Upper or a Between deck 
passenger, any more than they do at present. Captain Ste. Croix and Mr. Ritchie 
dissenting, we think, therefore, that a flat rate for all decks ,may be accepted. 
There should, however, he a provision in the Act that, subject to the requirements 
of navigation, all exposed decks not reserved for higher classes, or occupied by 
passengers, shall be made available to Between deck passengers, as airing space. 
And if the Inspecting staff recommended in a later paragraph should find the 
Between deck passengers kept out of the exposed deck, the position will need 
to be reconsidered. 


17. We consider that the 1890 Commission were 


right 


in 


recommending 


Classes of voyage now recommended. 

as follows :—■ 


an increase in the number of classes of 
voyage. They recommended six classes 


(1) Excursions. 

(2) Shelter port, Eair season. 

(3) Shelter port, Foul „ 

(4) Short voyage, Eair season. 

(5) Short voyage, Eoul „ 

(6) Long voyage, Eair and Eoul seasons. 

The majority of the present Committee suggest 6 classes as follows :— 

(1) Short voyage, specified runs. 

Festival seasons. Eair season only, limit between terminal points, 
24 hours. 

(2) Short voyage, specified runs. 

Xon-festival seasons. Eair season only, limit between terminal 
points, 24 hours. 

(3) Short voyage, non-specifled run.', Bomliay coast only ; steamers of 

275' or under in length ; limit between terminal points, 72 hours. 
Eair season. 

(4) Sliort voyage, non-S])eeified runs, longest section 72 hours, other 

steamo's ; Eair season. 

(5) Short voyage, non-speeified runs, longest section 72 hours; Eoul 

season. 

(6) Long voyage, Eair and Eoul sensons, longest section over 72 hours. 


The first 3 classes are meant to meet the special conditions of the traffic on 
the Bombay coast. 

18. Nearly all the expert witnesses varied as to what space allowances 
should he recommended, whilst almost all agreed that the allowances should be 
greater than at present. Whilst there is no ditt'crence of opinion as to the need 

of increasing the space allowances, the ■members of the Committee differ as to 

tiie degree of increase that should be recommended, and paragraphs 19-'24 and 
33 represent the views of the President, Air. Kamat, .and Dr. Batra. The allow¬ 
ances proposed in these paragraphs are materially higher than those deemed 
suitable by Air. Ritchie and Captain Ste. Croix, vide their separate Notes, 
These the majority of the Committee consider might be raised, without much 
risk of a great increase in fares. 

19. Specified rum: Festival seasons .—This is I'ecommended in order to 

meet the ease particularly of the purely 
passenger traffic (mostly of millworkers) 
between Bombay and the coast ports 
South, during festival seasons. It is at 

present carried in steamers with 2 large Upper decks, paragraph 11 (_Z?) above. 
We recommend that the Local Government should be given power to allow 

steamers to carry passengers at the rate of 9' (instead of at ^ - as at present) 

D 2 


Description, of the classes and space 
allowances recommended. 

Specified runs. 

Excursion runs. 


VOL. I 
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during holiday seasons, a special certificate l^eing obtained on each occasion, 
and the concession being limited to voyages in the Fair season, of 24 hours 
duration or less. We understand that the traffic at the time of the Iloli and 
Beioali festivals is considerable, and the passengers concerned would willing¬ 
ly put up with crowding. 

Other Local Governments maybe giveii power to deal with similar cases, 
if any, in their jurisdictions. Tlie reduction would amount to 27 per cent, 
for a steamer of tlie typical Bombay kind, having clear space on the various 
decks in the following proportions :— 

(a I Between decks 300'carries at ]>resent 60'; would carry 33. 

ib) Main'(or 1st Upper) deck, 1,000'; carries at present 133 ; would 
^ carry 111. 

(g) Shade (or 2nd Upper) deck, 1,000 ; carries at present 166; would 
carry 111. 

Total 2,300': carries at jiresent 349 : would carry 256. 

A reduction, for every 2,300' of deck space, of 94 passengers, or 27 per 
uent. Tire average space would become 9 feet against 6-6 feet at present. 

20. Specified runs: Non-festival seasons: 24 hoars. —Wc recommend a 
special category of runs, to be scheduled (as in the Excursion voyages 
in the* Board of Trade Instructions as to Survey, etc), in order to meet 
the case of the heavy fine weather passenger traffic on daily services from 
Bombay to ports Southwards in non-festival seasons. We think that the 
voyage should be limited to 24 hours between terminal points, that the con- 
■oession should be for the Fair season only, and the President considers that 
the owners should be allowed to carry at the rate of 9'5' on any deck, as against 

tlie existing rate of In a typical steamer of the purely passenger 

type (aa above) in every 2,300 feet of clear deck space, 241 passengers would 
be carried against 349 at present:— 




Carries 
at present. 

Would 

carry. 

31 

{<>) 

Between deck 300' .... 

50 

(^> 

■ Main (or 1st Upper) deck 1,000' . 

. 133 

105 

(h 

Shade (or 2nd Upper) deck 1,000' 

. . 1(36 

105 


Total . 2,300' 

310 

211 


a reduction of 108 out of 349 passengers in every 2,300 square feet, or 31 per 
cent. The average space all round would become 9-5' against G'O'. In an ideal 
eondition of affairs the average space allowance ought to bo greater. A fio*are as 
low as 9-5' is recommended only on a careful consideration of the magnitude of the 
traffic, the benefit it brings to the deck passengers themselves iin the form 
of the high wages earned in Bombay, the need of a large labour force 
for the industrial development of Bombay, and the likelihood that passen¬ 
gers might be shut out altogether shoidd a much enhanced space averao-e be 
enforced. Taking into consideration the special circumstances of the Bo'nibay 
traffic, Mr. Kamat and Dr. Batra would not go below 10' for this class of 
voyage, vide paragraph 10, and separate Aotc attached. 

Among the chief runs that will fall to be specified under the 9'5' classifica¬ 
tion are tbe following :—- 


Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Bombay daily to Jaigad, 8 intermediate ports, 15 hours. 

» Viziadrug 7 „ „ 20 „ 

„ „ ,, Panjim 6 „ „ 24 „ 


53 
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Indian Go-Operatwe Navigation and Trading Qonipany, Limited. 

Bombay daily to Paiijim and 6 intermediate ports, 19 hours. 

There was a general consensus of expert opinion that the seasons are more 
clearly marked on the western coast of India than in the Bay of Bejigal, and 
that it is not necessai'y on that coast to provide sufficient space in permanent 
shelter for every passenger on an exposed deck in the Fair season, to meet the 
event of a cyclone. We see, therefore, no objection, so far as Fair season 
voyages are concerned, to the Bombay type of purely passenger steamer (para¬ 
graph 11 (B) above), though it can accoininodate very few passengers in the 
small Between decks. For steamers of the other main types (large BetAveen, 
large Upper deck or decks) the allowances Ave suggest are large enough to 
jArovide for accommodating all passengers beloAAg in case of need, 

21. Short voyage : non-specified rum, Bombay coast only, steamers of 27o' 
or under„in length: limit between terminal points 72 hours : Fair season. 

This type, paragraph 11 (D) above, carries as a maximum at present at 
for a Fair season “ Short ” Amyage, Avhicb is the voyage on AA hich the 
steamers carry most of the trade, 255 passengers in every 2,200 square feet as 
folloAvs:— 

[a) Between deck ...... 1,000'; 160 

[h) Upper deck ...... 000'; 30 

(c) Poop deck ...... 300'; .tu 

all round average 8‘6'. An average space allowance of 11 square feet is recom¬ 
mended. The carrying capacity Avould then become 200 passengers, in 
2,200 square feet, a reduction of 55 in 255, or 21 per cent. We do not consider 
that a greater reduction than this can at present be recommended, AAnthout 
serious dislocation to traffic in Bombay. The average space will be raised 
from 8‘6 to 11'. 

22. Short voyage, non-specified runs, other steamers.-^ Longest section 72 
hours ; Fair season. 

Existing allowances;— 

6 square feet in the BetAveen deck, ptlus 4 square feet airing space in the 
Upper deck, for each Between deck passenger ; 

6 square feet for each Upper deck passenger; 

all roundaverages,*see beloAv, 9-S' (tAVo-decked ship); 9’5' (three-decked 
ship). 

Tlie classification Avould cover the fair Aveather runs betAveen Burma and 
Calcutta, and betAveen Burma and Gopalpur on the Coromandel coast; and some 
of the passenger and cargo traffic on the Western coast. It is recommended 

that the allowance should be raised from to a flat rate of 12'. Applying 
this figure to typical ships, the numl)ers carriable Avill be :— 

(i) Passenger and cargo type—two decks, paragraph 11 (A) above :— 


(.() I’etweeii (leek ] ,U0O'would carjy S8 
(i) Upper deck 700 „ „ .18 


141 passengers, against 173 
at presem, (Qiie.stiounaire, 
No. 7), a reduction of .'U 
b passengers or 18 per cent, 
in every 1,700', and an 
increase of the average 
space from 9'8' to 12'. 


(ii) Passenger and cargo type—tliree decks, paragraph 11 (C) above : 


(a) BetvA'een deck 1,000' carries at present 10(1, Avould carry 84 

(tj Main (or Shelter or 400' „ „ „ „ ,, 33 

1st Upper) deck. 

(tf) Shade (or 2nd Upper) 4C0' „ „ „ 22, „ „ 33 

deck. 


Total . 1,800' 188 ' 150 

A reduction of 3S passengers, or 20 per cent, approximately, in eArery 1,800 
and an increase in average space from 9'5' to 12'. 

23. Short voyage, non-specified runs.—Longest section 72 hours, Foul 
season. 



The e?.istiag allowance is 9' in the Between deckfe, plus 4' in the L’ppei’ 
deck for each Between deck passenger: and 9'in the Upper deck for every 
Upper declv passenger. The av erage space works out to 12'2' (two-decked 
ship) ; 12' (three-decked ship). 

The classification wordd cover the case of many voyages from Bangoon to 
Calcutta or Gopalpiir and many in the Western passenger trade. It is 

I'ecommended that the space allowance should be raised from —to a flat rate 
of 14'. 

Applying the suggested figure to typical steamers the result becomes :— 

{i) Passenger and cargo type (two decks) paragraph 11 (A) above. 

Would carry. 

(«) Between deck: 1,000' [a) 711121 passengers, against 139, 

carries at present .111 ka reduction of 18 passengers, 

(6) Upper deck : 700' carries (i) 50 J or 13 per cent, in every 1,700', 

at present . . .28 and an increase of tlie average 

- space from 12"2 to 14 feet. 

Total . 139 

(w) Passenger and cargo type, three decks (paragraph 11 (C) above) ;— 


{a) Between decks 1,000' : 

carries at present 111: would 

carry 71 

(5) Main (or Shelter or 400' ; 
1st Upper) deck. 

• }} ’ 3) 

„ 28 

(c! Shade (or 2nd Upper) 400' : 
deck. 

QQ . 

3) >3 * 33 

„ 28 

Total . 1,800' 

150 

127 


A reduction of 23.'passengers, or 15 per cent., in every 1,80^)' and an 
increase i i average space from 12' to 14'. 

24. Long Voyage, Fair and Foul Seasons. Over 72 hours for the longest 

section of the voyage. 

The existing allowance is 9' in the Between deck for every passenger, plus 
6' in the Upper deck for every passenger. The average (Questionnaire 8) 
works out to 15'. 

The “ Long ” voyage (more than 120 hours on the longest section of a 
voyage) is at present a rarity. A majority of the Committee recommend a 
revision of the classification of voyages so that a voyage of over 72 hours 
between ports rvill count as a “Long” voyage. This will have the efl'oet of 
converting many voyages which are at present “Short” into “Long.” In 
particular, the voyages from Madras to Bangoon and Negapatani to Penang will 
(if the recommendation is accepted) become “Long ” voyages, and passengers 
will enjoy the larger space allowance. All the evidence is to the effect that the 
existing “ Long ” vmyage space allowance (15') is sufficient. 'We recommend 
a flat rate of 15', vhicli should he applied to the now classification. Applying 
it to a Ponl Season voyage from Madras to Bangoon, a typical'two-decked stea¬ 
mer, vide preceding paragraph, at present carrying at “ Short” voyage rates 
139 passengers in every 1,700', would carry at “ Long ” voyage rates ; 

(rt) in Between deck—1,000''^ 1,700 113 

f 15 

(t) in Upper deck —700'J 

Total, l i.3 passengers against 139, a reduction of 26 passengers in every 1,700', 
or 19 per cent.; the average space allowance would become 15' against 12'2' at 
present. 

25. Existing fleets will not .he able to dispose expeditiously of the 
existing traffic when the allo\vances are enhanced, and we therefore recom¬ 
mend that a reasonable time should be given, before the new allowances are 
brought into force. 
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26. There are some Indian Avaters in A\ hich very sliort services, Avliolly 


Very short voyages. 


or partly at sea, are maintained in small 
fleets of steamers, e.g. ;— 


Danushkodi-Taliamaner . . . . .1^ hours. 

Chittagong-^Iaung'daw ..... 7 hours. 
Tuticoi’in-Colombo ...... 12 hours. 


On short runs of this kind, Ave do not think it necessary that cooking- 
galleys or Avashing places need be provided, and Ave further think that a specially 
small space alloAvance might he permitted. We recommend tliat it be left 
to the discretion of Local Governments to allow a rate (not falling bcloAV 6’) in 
the case of steamers running on services Avhicli do not extend to more than 
12 hours hetAvecn terminal points, and to authorise such steamers to ply 
Avithout providing cooking galleys or Avashing places. 


27. The number of vessels applying for certificates to carry passengers in 


Vessels with Orlop decks. 


Orlop (or loAver BetAA-een) decks is now 
few. The existing rules may continue 


(Notification by the Government of India in the Department of Dinance and 
Commerce, No. 1356, dated the 11th March 1889 [Clause (1) of paragraph 


(1)] and Section 18 (i) of the Natitm Passenger Ships Act, 1887). These are 
that every passenger in an Orlop deck must he provided Avith 12' plus 1' in 
the Upper deck (Pair season, Short voyage), 15' plus 1' (Poul season. Short 
voyage) and 16' plus 6' (Pair and Poul seasons, Long voyage). 


28. (i) The Committee do not count as an exposed deck, a deck Avitli close, 
^ , that is solid, bulwarks and permanent 

Carnage or passengers on exposed decks. - ’ _ _ _ r _ 


roofing, since such a deck can he effec¬ 


tually closed with canvas Aveatlier cloths. Oivners may be permitted to mea¬ 
sure such a deck for passengers in both Pair and Poul seasons. 

(ii) A deck Avith close bulwarks, but no permanent roofing, should 
he classified as an exjiosed deck, since the Committee consider that aAvnings 


in certain parts of the ship do not constitute sufficient protection against 
the Aveather. Owmers should not he permitted to measure such a deck for 
passengers in the Poul season. 

(Hi) A deck Avith rails and stanchions and Avithout permanent roofing 
should count as an exposed deck, and owners should not be permitted to 
measure it for passengers in the Poul season. 


If the aboA'C classification is accepted, it Avill still further reduce the maximum 
number of passengers carriable in the Poul season in A^essels Avith Upper decks 
coming Avithin headings (u) and (m). On the Avestern coast, (f/'f), Avholly ex¬ 
posed, is the type of the uppermost deck in the i^assenger and cargo steamers of 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Companyh and (^i) is a common type in the 
British India Steam Navigation Company’s fleet. The number of passengers 
travelling in the monsoon on the Bombay coast is hoAvever small, and not 
much cargo is carried. Although the maximum carriable Avill be reduced, in 
practice AA-e do not consider that tlie actual numbers carried AAill b(> much 
reduced. In the Bay of Bengal the maxiiuAtm carriable aauII be reduced, Imt 
the available surplus space is considerable, and aa'c do not consider tlict the 
actual numbers carried Avill be nrAich reduced. 


The Committee observe that in Burma a local rule exists forbidding - the 
measurement of an exposed deck altogether in the Poul season. Tliis goes 
beyond the existing laAV, and we think that the adoption of the foregoing 
recommendations Avill sufficiently meet requirements. 

Captain Ste. Croix and Mr. Eitchie dissent from the above opinion, anff 
have expressed their views in a separate minute. 

29. The 5' rule is contained in paragraph (7) of the Notification liy the 
Government of India in the Pinance and Commerce Department, No. 1356, dated 
The 5' rule March 1889. The rule, aa hich is 

® ® applicable only to voyages between Madras 

coast ports and Burma ports, is ambiguously Avorded, and its meaning was 
discussed mngisterially in a case in AA'hich the master of a Japanese steamer 
Avas prosecuted and convicted at GopaljAurin 1911, for carrying more than the 



maximiini lumber of passengers. The rule benefits oivners in the case of monsoon 
voyages in ships of the tvro-deck, passcnger-and-cargo type, if having a large 
amount of clear space in the Between deck. In such a ship with the usual pro¬ 
portions of clear space in the Between and Upper decks, the application of the 
rule would enable about 50 per cent, more than tlic ordinary number of 
passengers to be carried: — 

Cari'iable under the ordinary rule (Toni season. Short voyage). 

(«; ISctween deck 1,000' ..... Ill passengers. 

0])pei' (leek 700' ..... 2S passeDgens. 


Total in l,70(i' 

Carrialilc under tlie o rule :— 
{a) Between deck , 1,000' . 
(4) Upper (leek TOO' . 


109 jiassengers. 


200 passengers. 

XU. 


Total in 1.700' 200 ])a.'.;sengers. 

This type of ship is disappearing in the Bay of Bengal services, the new 
type being one willi three passenger-carrying* decks, the two uppermost of 
which count as Upper decks. In such a ship, working under the 5' rule, both of 
theUp]er decks ought to l;e kept free for the Between dock jiasscntrcrs, and 
the total number carriahle would be per ceitl. above the number carriable 
under the ordinary -- rule, as follows ;— 


i(/' Bt-.'t\V(;(,‘n. (leek 
(i) 1st Upper deck 

{■J -^’ul „ ,, 


ll.liKi' cavi’ies 111 ])a#sciigers, 
'fOu' ,, XU 

dOD' „ 39 


'fetal 


l,SO0' 


loO 


Carrial)lo under the 5' rule, 200 passengers. Increase under the o rule 5C 
passengers in every l,s00', or per cent. 

The ( on.mittee are, however, doubtful whether officers working the Act 
always ap] ly ibe tide to as to n ake available for tlie Between deck passengers 
the whole of Ijoth Upper decks. ^ 

Tlu' rule is generally o])jeoted to by export witnesses as leading to over- 
cron dii^g. We recrunmcuid tliat it be abolished. ^ 

20. Tlie existing inlo (Sections 18 and 21 of the Native Tassenger Ships 
Act, 18S7), is that every Betwetn deck passenger must ho providi d "with 36 
Cubic space. culhc teet in that deck for a lair weather, 

“ Short ” voyage, and with r>f feet for a 
Toni weatJier, “ Short" voyage. On a “ Long" voyage, whetbi-r in the Fair 
or Toni season, evt ry passenger has to lie provided with 51 cubic feet in tlie 
Between deck. 


It follows that, if the deck height is low, the superficial sjiace allowance 
per passenger must be correspondingly increased. As an example, if the licio-lit 
in the Between decks were 4 -O', the sn])erficial sjiacc (Tair wi'ather, “ ShoiT ’’ 
voyage) no-ild need to lie increased from G' to S'. In piactiee, deck heights 
are steadily vising, and we doubt whether any Between deck as low as G’ now 
remains ( ii re; 4 \ilav passenger steamers. The Committee see no reason to 
vee-ommciu a change in the law in this respect, or in the correspouding provi¬ 
sions regavding cubic spaces to be provided in Orlop decks (72 and 90 cubic 
feet, Seeti( 11 IS of tlio Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887, and clause 4 of 
linance ai d Commerce Notification No. 1350, dated 14th March ISso)." 

31. The Cominiltce do not think that there need be a limitation of the 
number of iiassengerscarrialile to the gross tonnage, as in the case of certain 
limitation of nun hers to tonnage not classcs of VO vagc under the Board of Trade 
recommended. jlie ‘introduction of ,HlCh a rule 

would radically reduce passenger facilities and seriously dislocate transport cii 
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the Western coast, where the design of the passenger steamer is' such ' thait the 
gross tonnage is very Small. 

32. At present there is nothing to penalize an owner for overcrowding a 
particular compartment so long as the ship is carrying fewer passengers altogether 

Numbers to be fixed for each compart- than the maximum for the ship (Section 

38 of the Native Passenger Ships Aet, 
1887). We consider that the maximum number carriable in each compartment 
of any covered deck should be marked in large letters, in English and the chief 
Vernacular language, on the tfloor or wall of the compartment or companion 
way, and the carriage on any voyage of more than the aggregate of the 
maxima for all compartments made available on that voyage should bo made 
punishable. We notice that on some steamers notification by compartments 
has already been introduced. 

33. The maximum carrying capacity of typical steamers will be reduced as 

Effect of increased space allowances on follows under our recommendations :— 
carrying capacity or steamers. 


Class of voyage. 


1. Specified runs 
Festival sea- 

SOTIS. 

2. Specified runs: 
Non-festival 
seasons. 

'3. Short voyage: 
Bombay coast 
Steamers of 
27 fib'll under 
in length. 

4. Short voyages 
other steamers] 
Fair Season. 


Trades utaUily affected. 


0 

2 

<X> J 

• ^ 

Cl 

s. 

CQ 

1 

a 

o 


. Short voy¬ 
ages : Foul 
Season. 


6. Long voy 
ages ; Fair and 
Foul Seasons. 


Bomba}’ purel}’ passenger 
daily Services. 


Bombay purely passenger 
daily Services. 


Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company's passenger and 


ar and cargo Ser¬ 
vices in steamers over 27 5' 
long. 


18 

(Two-decked Steamers,) 

20 , 

(B. I. S. N. Coy.’s 
three-decked Steam¬ 
ers.) 


Arabian Sea and Bay of } 13 

Bengal Monsoon Services. (Two-decked Steamers.) 


15 

(B. I. S. N. Coy.'s 
three-decked steam¬ 
ers.) 

19 

(Two-decked steamers 
Foul Season.) 


Percentage o£ reduction. 


27 

During festival seasons 


31 

In non-festival seasons, 


21 


Increase in average 
space allowance. 


B. I. S. N. Coy.’s Bay of 
Bengal Services of over 
72 hours, which will be 
changed from Short to 
Long voyages, 


From 6'6' to 9'. 


From 6’0' to 9’5'. 


Tfrora 8‘6' to 11', 


From to 12'., 
y 0 


From ^ to 14' 
12 ' 


From 12'2' to 15 


34. It may be estimated that Bombay owners would need to add one-fourth 

to one-third to their fleets to carry the 
os s an ares. existing traffic at the proposed rates of 

space allowance, and that the British India Steam Navigation Company, which 
is the chief owner in the Bay of Bengal, would need to add one-seventh 
or less to their fleet in Indian waters, which is not worked to anything like tho 
same capacity as the ' fleets on the Bombay coast. Eurther, we recommend 
below some structural alterations, not however in the aggregate implying a 
considerable increase to capital costs. 



It was suggested by some Indian witnesses that owners’ profits are high 
enough to pay for additions to the fleet without raising fares and that, if they 
attempted to raise fares, Indian capital would step in and ofPer to carry at 
existing fares. Tiie hulk of opinion was, however, to the effect that increased 
space allowances would be followed in the natural course by an 
increase in fares. As to whether the deck passenger can afford to pay 
higher fares, the opinion of expert witnesses in Burma is unanimous that he can. 
Witnesses are divided on the question whether the deck passenger on the West 
Coast can afford an enhancement. Mr. Kamat is not prepared to express an 
opinion on this point. The remaining members are inclined to think that he can 
on the runs north, and that he probably can on the runs south, of Bombay. 
Undoubtedly the important point to him is to be carried rapidlj to Bombay, in 
order not to lose wages. Uuriher, there is no coastal railway betwt on Bombay 
and Mangalore, and no railway eonnecdon between ludia and Ceylon or the 
Straits Settlements, or between India and Burma, aud ship-owners have a virtual 
monopoly of the traffic along these routes. These facts suggest that if the 
owners were to raise fares, the public would be practically compelled to j)ay 
them. 

Ueek fares have been rising on certain typical runs as follows :— 


Western India, Coasting, 
.BombaT-Veiigurla. 


Ran o’oon-Madras 

o 

Run goon-Calcutta 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

. 1878 

3 

0 

0 

1916-17 

2 

0 

0 

WIO 

1 

9 

0 

1917-18 

2 : 

15 

0 

1913-14 

0 

10 

U 

1918-19 

3 

5 

0 

1914-1.1 

1 

10 

0 

]919-50 

3 

0 

0 

1915-10 

1 

8 

0 

1920-21 

4 

2 

0 

. IS 91 

10 

0 

0 





19U 

13 

0 

0 





. 1891 

10 

0 

0 





19^1 

1.3 

0 

0 






Deck passengers have been able hitherto to pay the higher fares, and the 
increase has not yet attracted iaio the shipping field—not at any rate with 
success—new capitalist enterprise. On the other hand the fare on the 
Coromandel—Bangoon run has dropped from Es. 15 in 1910 to Es. 13 in 1921. 


Some typical actual fares are as follows in terms of mileage ;—Bombay 
Goa; 245 miles: Es, 3-10 or about 1 pice a mile: Eangoon-Calcutta (about 
780 miles) Fare Es. 13, or 1 pice a mile; Akyab to Chittagong : about 1 pies 
a mile. 


In the smaller of the passenger-carrying lines south of Bombay—the India 
Co-operat ive Steam Navigation Company—the dividend to ordinary shareholders 
(10 per cent.) has steadily risen, though still remaining moderate. The 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company paid an average dividend of 6| per 
cent, from 1906 to 1914. In 1919 and 1920 the dividend was 17 per cent. We 
are iiffor ned that this Company has made no bonus distribution in the period 
referred to._ The maximum ordinary dividend paid by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, during the past 20 years, Iras been 13 per cent, 
but there has been an amalgamation, the financial effect of which is not 
known to ns. 


35. It Avas urged by some witnesses that Government ought to intervene by 
Rate-wars. minimum deck-passenger fare. 

Some unofficial and some official witnesses 
stated that neAV capital is debarred from entering the shipping trade throu^'h 
fear of a rate-war, and it is common knowledge that in the past attempts have 
been made to enter the trade and hatre failed, generally partly owing to a 
rate-Avar, For instance, the rate of annas ten from Bombay to Vengurla 
quoted a rove reflects a rate-war then in progress. Tliese witnesses expressed 
the opinion that, if the certainty of a rate-war could be removed by means 
of the ])rescription of a minimum far<}, plenty of new capital would be 
forthcoming for new shipping ventures, and the ensuing competition would 
of itself lead, Avithout an increase in the fare, to iinproAreinent in the amenities 
provided for deck passengers. The Committee are averse from recommending 
more than the iniiiimuin intervention hy Government in, the shipping trade, 
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but realise that Government is closely concerned to see that fares remain low in 
areas that depend on deck passengers for their development, for instance, 
Karachi, Bombay City and the Province of Burma, and further that the sale 
of facilities tor carrying human beings stands on a different footing from the 
sale of commodities for consumption. The carriage of passengers by sea is, 
indeed, essentially a service in which the public control may justifiably exceed 
that imposed on an ordinary business. The principle of such control has been 
accepted in the case of the carriage of passengers by rail. It is a fact that 
one or two shipping concerns at present hold the monopoly of the passenger 
trade in Indian waters, and the Committee consider that if a rate-war could 
be avoided, a stimulus would be afforded to fresh enterprise, and that this 
would lead to amelioration of passage conditions generally, a result which 
competition has brought about in the case of the emigration trade from 
European countries. 

The issues involved are of d difficult nature, and the complete data needed 
for an examination of the question are not before the Committee. A majority 
of the members think, however, that if a moderate increase in space allowances 
is found to be folloAved by a material increase in fares. Government might 
consider the question whether a minimum fare ought not to be prescribed. 
Capt. Ste. Croix and Hr. Ritchie dissent from the foregoing remarks. 


35 A. Our recommendations in this chapter may be summarised as 
„ follows - 

Summary. 


(i) The limit for a “ Long voyage ” should be reduced from 120 to 
72 hours (for the longest section of a voyage). 

(ii) A flat rate of space allowance should be substituted for the occu¬ 
pation space 2 )lus airing space at present provided for the Bet- 
ween-deck passenger. 

(iii) There should be a provision in the Act that, subject to the require¬ 
ments of navigation, all exposed decks not reserved for higher 
classes, or occupied by passengers, shall be made available 
to Between-deek passengers, as airing space. 

(iv) There should be six classes of voyage, 'tnz- (i) Short voyage, 
Specified runs. Festival seasons, Fair season ; (ii) Short voyage. 
Specified runs, non-festival seasons. Fair season ; (iii) Short 
voyage, non-Specified runs, Bombay coast only, Fair season ; 
(iv) Short voyage, non-Specified runs, other steamers, Fair 
season ; (v) Short voyage, non-Specified runs, Foul season ; 
and (vi) Long voyage. Fair and Foul seasons. 

(v) The space allowances for the different classes should be as fol¬ 
lows :— 


(a) Short voyage, specified rims, Festival seasons. 

The Bombay Government should be given power to allow steamers 
to carry at the rate of 9' during holiday seasons, such as the 
Holi and Oeivali, a special certificate being obtained on 
each occasion, and the concession being limited to voyages in 
the Fair season, of 24 hours duration or less. 

Other Local Governments may also be given pow'er to deal with 
similar cases, if any, in their jurisdictions. 


(b) Short voyage, specified rims, non-festival seasons. 

A special category of runs, to be scheduled, should be drawn up in 
order to meet the case ol the hvavy fine weather passenger 
traffic on daily services from Bombay to ports southward in 
non-festival seasoris. The voyage should be limited to 24 
hours between terminal pcints and to the Pair season. The 
President considers that owners should be allowed to carry 
passengers at the rate of 9.5' on any deck. Dr. Batra and 
Mr. Kamat would not go below .10'* 
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(c) Short voyages, non-specifled runs, Bombay coast, steamers 
of 275' or under in length, Fair Season. 

Owners may be allowed to carry passengers at the rate of 11'. 


id) Short voyage, non-specifled runs, Fair season. 

Owners should be permitted to carry passengers at the rate of 13'. 


(«) Short voyage, non-specifled runs, Foul season. 

Owners should be allowed to carry passengers at the rate of 14'. 


</) Long voyage, Fair and Foul seasons. 

Voyages over 72 hours between ports should count as “Long 
voyages.” Owners should be allowed to carry passengers at 
the rate of 15'. 

(vi) Owners should be given a reasonable time before new allowances 
are brought into force. 

(vii) It should be left to the discretion of Local Governments to allow 
a rate (not falling below 6') in the case of steamers running on 
services which do not extend to more than 13 hours between 
terminal points, and to authorise such steamers to ply without 
providing cooking galleys or washing places. 

(viii) The existing rule that every passenger in an Orlop deck must be 
provided with 12' plus 4' in the Upper deck (Fair season. Short 
voyage), and 15' plus 4' (Foul season, Short voyage), and 15' 
plus 6' (Fair and Foul seasons, Long voyage) may be allowed 
to continue. 

(ix) Owners may be permitted to measure a deck with close, that is 
solid, bulwarks and permanent roofing, for passengers in both 
Fair and Foul seasons. 

(x) Owners may be permitted to measure a deck with close bulwarks, 
but no permanent roofing, for passengers in the Fair season 
only. 

(xi) Owners may be permitted to measure a deck with rails and 
stanchions and without permanent roofing, for passengers in the 
Fair season only. 

(xii) The 5' rule should be abolished. 

(xiii) There is no reason to change the existing rule regarding the pro¬ 
vision of cubic space for Between deck passengers, or the corres¬ 
ponding provisions regarding cubic spaces to be provided in an 
Orlop deck. 

(xiv) There need not be a limitation of the number of passengers 
carriable to the gross tonnage. 

(XV) The maximum number carriable in each compartment of any 
covered deck should be marked in large letters in English and 
the chief Vernacular language, on the floor or wall of the com¬ 
partment or companion way. 

(xvi) The carriage on any voyage of more than the aggregate of the 
maxima for all compartments made available on a particular 
voyage shoujld be made punishable. 

(xvii) If the Committee’s recommendations (should they be sanctioned) 
eventually lead to a material increase in fares. Government 
might consider the question whether a minimum fare ought to 
be prescribed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

36. There is a practical consensus of eyidence that more uniformity is 
needed in the method of measuring the space available for deck passen4rs 
The Committee noticed niany eases of lack of uniformity. In some cases 
(of boats asking for a certificate for the maximum number of passeno’ers) both 
the Bridge Boat deck and the Bridge deck are measured : in othera, neither • 
in some cases, only one. In some cases the Between deck bunkers are’measured 
and shown separately, in others measured, but not shown separately, their area 
being included in that of one of the Between deck compartments. ’ The Poop 
deck is sometimes measured, sometimes not. In several instances space was 
found measured, which under no circumstances was made available for deck 
passengers, e.g., the Bridge Boat deck on certain steamers, the first class cabins 
on others. 

The Committee consider that uniformity ought to be secured, and recom¬ 
mend the adoption of the following general principles :_ 

(i) Space which is not under any circumstances made available for deck 
passengers should not be measured as available. This would 
exclude saloons and first and second class cabins. 

ill) Space needed for the working of the ship should not be measured. 
This will exclude in most cases, (see ili) below), the Brido-e 
Boat deck (which in practice is rarely if ever made available, and 
which as a measure of safety ought not to be made available) 
and the space covered by boats on an Upper deck (when so 
carried), together with working space. 

(iii) Space needed for the provision of reasonable facilities for the move¬ 
ment of passengers, for example to and from the latrines and 
washing places, should not be measured. 

We recommend that spaces of the following particular kinds should be dealt 
with as stated against each :— 

(a) Between deck less than 6'wide should not be measured. 

If 6 wide or over, 4' should be excluded from measurement and the 
balance may be measured. As regards passages in Upper deeJes, 
between the deck erections and the bulwark, no passage less than 
2'-6" should be measured. If 2'-6" or over, l'-6" should be deducted, 
and the balance may be measured. 

(i) No portion of a hatch used as a gang-way should be measured. 
The rule issued as an executive order by the Government of India 
(Resolution by the Government of India in the Department of 
Einance and Commerce, No. 2758, dated the^llth August 1884) is, 
on “ Short ” voyages, to exclude the whole area of the hatch, pre¬ 
sumably on the ground that it may have to be opened at intermed¬ 
iate ports ; on a “ Long ’’ voyage, if the hatch is over 120' in area, 
to measure one half of it. The hatches, although not measured 
during “ Short ” voyages (which are the majority of the voyages 
performed at present) are in practice always used by deck 
passengers, except when they are opened, which may take place 
at intermediate ports, for purposes of handling cargo. In the 
important passenger trade on the western coast the hatches are 
frequently left open, not in order to facilitate the handling of 
cargo, but to afford ventilation to the passengers on the deck 
below. We recommend in another paragraph that the limit of 
the “ Short ” voyage should be reduced from 120 to 72 hours 
between ports. If this is accepted, a number of the voyages 
performed in India will become “Long” instead of “ Short.” 
Eor hatches not usea as gang-ways, we recommend the retention 
of the present rule, viz., that on “ Short ” voyages none of the 
hatch space should be measured for passengers, whilst on “Long ” 
voyages, if the hatch exceeds in area 120 square feet, one half of 
it may be measured. 

{cy\Forecastle heads.— No portion of a short forecastle head on which a 
windlass is carried should be measured. Nearly the whole is in 
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practice occupied by encumbrances, and tbe forecastle is needed 
for purposes of navigation at certain times. The case of a 
specially long forecastle bead should be referred to the central 
inspecting authority recommended in a'later paragraph, if sanc¬ 
tioned. 

{d) In the case of a steamer coming under survey for the first time, 
no Behoeen deck not G'-G" in height should be measured. 

(e) The 1890 Commission recommended the exclusion, in the Foul 
season, of all uncovered deck space, and proposed that the whole, 
or a portion of the same should he kept for the use of the deck 
passengers under permanent shelter. Our recommendations 
regarding exposed decks in the Foul season are stated in detail in 
another paragraph. 

if) The lower hold should not be measured. 

{g) Temporary accommodation on cargo should not be measured. 

(/() Boats {or rafts):--We consider that a special Bridge Boat deck 
(if any) should be Avholly excluded and that, if boats are carried 
on another deck, the space covered by the boats, and space for a 
convenient approach thereto, should not be measured. 

The rule may be stated as follows :— 

Burelg Boat Becks, the whole length of which, fore and aft, is 
occupied by boats, should not be measured for passengers, 
even if the boats are carried swung out on davits. 

Where Boat decks are of very long design, and only 

occupied by boats, the space occupied by boats should be 
railed off, leaving a clear space for the crew' to wmrk boats. 
The remainder of tlie deck fore and aft of the boats can be 
measured, provided {i) the length of deck at forward and 
after end of the boats is not less than 10 feet, and {ii) the 
deck is a suitable deck for passengers in all respects. 

(i) Space needed for navigation should not be measured. 

(/) The area of Permanent and Temporary hospitals should not be 
measured. 

(/r) First a?id second class saloons and cabins should not belmeasured. 

{!) First and second class airing space- Fifteen sujrerficial feet per head 
should be reserved for 1st and 2nd class passengers, and the 
balance may be measured for deck passengers. The areas to 
be assigned as airing space for first and second class passengers 
should, where possible, be marked off. 

{m) Fore and aft raised gangioags should not be measured. We 
recommend that lines 21 inches wide should be marked on the 
Between decks, amid-ship, forward and aft, and that the space 
included should not be measured. The object of our recommenda¬ 
tion is to facilitate the movements of passengers to the washing 
places, etc. 

{n) Baggage rooms, the space occupied by masts, ventilators, and 
stanchions, pipes, projections, ladders, latrines, washing places, 
icater tanks, cooking galleys and other encumljrauces should not 
be measured. 

(i?) Waterways when not covered by a grating should not be measured. 

(,o) Sleep)ing platforms.— Vhese are provided on some ships of the British 
India Steam hTavigation Companj', on the “ Short ” voyage services 
between Burma and Madras, Burma and Calcutta, and Madras and 
the Straits Settlements ports, and on “Long” voyage services het- 
w'een Bombay and East Africa. Tliey are approximately 5' by o', 
and are installed in the Between decks, suspended about midway 
betw'een the floor and the deck overhead. There is a general con¬ 
sensus of opinion that they have decided advantages and are 
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popular. They were found to be po))ular cu the Madras-Eangoon run 
inlS90, vide 1890 Eeport, pages cxxxviiiand cxxxix. Whilst our 
recomiiicudation.s regarding enhancemeut of the average 
space allowances will materially reduce crowding, the installation 
of sleeping platforms in the Between decks would not be an 
expensive addition to the equipment, and the platforms would add 
much to the comfort of passengers, who could use them either to 
lie on'themselves, or for their luggage. In particular, tre think 
that in the Bombay trade, especially on the runs north of 
Bombay, the provision of jdatforms in the Between decks would 
materially relieve the present luggage difficulty. We recommend, 
therefore, that no Between or lower-Between deck should be 
measured for passengers unless it is fitted with these platforms. 
An exception may he made in the case of a steamer diverted to 
a 2 )articular run temporarily, for the express purpose of dealing 
with a heavy rush of passengers. AVe do not con.siderit sufficient 
to retain the existing space allowances and as a set-oif merely 
to preserilje the provision of sleeping platforms. Such platforms, 
not being deck space, should not he mea.sured as passenger 
accommodation. 

{q) Deck space, or airing space, for the crev: should not be measured. 

37. AA^e recommend the issue of a set of Instructions, to be applied in all 
maritime Provinces, on the lines of the Board of Trade Instructions as to the 
Surveij of Passenger Accom modal ion, and going into detail. If our suggestion 
that scrutiny of the working of the Act should be secured by the creation of a 
small centralized inspecting authority, the preparation of the lastiuictions, 
and the settlement of doubtful eases, sliould devolve upon the Inspector. 

37A. Our recommendations in this Chapter may be briefly summarised 
Nummary. as follows 

(i) Uniformity in the method of measuring the space available for deck 

passengers shall be secured by the adoption of the suggestions 
made. Among these, is a suggestion that no between deck 
should be measured, unless it is fitted with sleeping platforms. 

(ii) A set of Instructions, on the lines of the Board of Trade Instructions 

as to Hie Surveg of Passenger Accommodation and going into 
details, should be prepared by a Central Inspecting Authority 
and applied in all maritime Provinces. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

38. This is a difficult question, especially in the Western India Services,. 
„ ,, from Bombay Northwards to Karachi and 

assengers uggage. Persian Gulf. On these runs the deck 

passenger often surrounds himself with a mass of personal effects, from which 
he strongly objects to be parted, and by so doing occupies more than his fair 
share of the space available. The case is hardly less difficult in the voyages 
from Kangc on to the Madras ports, where we have personally observed deck 
passengers carrying large teakwood boxes, bedsteads, planks, etc., as personal 
luggage, and thus creating a bad condition of overcrowding. Much of the 
overcrowding that exists is, indeed, solely due to the luggage carried by the deck 
passengers. Owners can, and do, charge passengers excess rates for personal 
effects over a certain weight, but they do not assess strictly and, as passengers 
are only allowed on to the ship about an hour before sailing, weighment of 
each passenger’s goods presents difficulties. In Madras there is a local rule 
that only two-hand packages may be carried with a passenger, but the rule 
is said to bf a dead letter. We think that owners should endeavour to lessen 
the amount of luggage carried by means of a stricter imposition of excess 
charges, proper storage and delivery arrangements being made for all excess 
baggage. 

38A. Our recommendation in this Chapter is that owners should endeavour 

to lessen the amount o£ luggage carried 
Summary. jgyyjjjgj exccss Charges, proper storage 

and delivery arrangements being made for all excess luggage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

39. The present rule is contained in Section 10 of the Native Passenger 
^ .o , Ships Act, 1887, which says that Certificate 

Ventilation of Between decks. - . i , i i ^ i . j i * i 

“A shall state that the ship is properly 
ventilated, i. e., it is left to the discretion of the Surveyor when making tlie 
periodical survey (usually once a year) to look into the question of ventilation, 
and apply w'hat criterion he thinks reasonable. In certain cases, e.g., in 
Bengal, hi.s discretion is guided by Instructions prescribed by the Local 
Government. The Bengal rule is contained in Instruction 20 of the Instruct¬ 
ions as to the Survey of Passenger Accommodation in Native Passenger and 
other sea-going ships :—■ 


' Care should be taken that the means provided for ventilation are 

, . sufficient to allow of a good 

\ eutilatioi). -1 P • • ii j 

supply of air in the event 
of the hatches being closed in bad iveather. Places ventilated by 
hatches only, or in which provision is not made for a sufficient 
supply of air and light under all circumstances, should not be 
measured for passengers. 

“ All floors of passenger 
F looi's, accommodation mnst be pro¬ 

perly laid and caulked. 

The lower hold must not bo considered as proper accommodation for 
T , ,, , ,, passengers, neither are spaces 

Avhich consist ox temx^orary 
accommodation upon the cargo, nor spaces lighted and ventilated 
by hatches only. 

Exclusive of hatchways, natural ventilation in the ratio of 5 square 
inches to every statute adult sliouldbe fitted to each beti\-een-deck 
compartment in which passengers are carried. 

The ventilation should be efficiently distributed so that it may ventilate 
all parts of each separate compartment.” 


Only Bengal has prescribed a local rule. In Bombay the Ship Surveyor 
endeavours to apply a 5-inch standard, or something like it, Imt is very often 
compelled to accept 2-| inches, or something between that and 5 inches. Our 
inspection of vessels led to the conclusion that ventilation was generally better 
in steamers sailing from Calcutta and Madras than in steamers plying on 
the Bombay Coast. The scale on emigrant ships is 10 square inches, and this 
is what the 1890 Commission recommended for Native Passenger Ships. As 
such ships proceed on .shorter voyages tlian emigrant ships, we think that 5 
square inches will suffice, provided the ventilation is efficiently distributed. We 
do not consider that it is, in all cases, so distributed at present. Ei^ e inches 
should be prescribed as the minimum by rule. 

In the case of vessels with an Orlop (or lower-Between) deck, we consider 
that there should be artificial ventilation or, in the alternative, 10 square inches 
of ventilation by means of cowls or air shafts opening on to the weather deck. 
This is the scale prescrilied for pilgrim ships. 

40. The location of latrines and the designs vary. The usual arrangement 
_ , . ... is one battery of latrines on the Upper 

deck ait, and another lorward. On some 
steamers, however, all are collected at one end of the ship, and on others an 
additional battery or batteries is placed amid-ships. On the passenger steamens 
on the Bombay side, the feature of winch is two Upper decks, all th(> latrines 
are carried on the lower of the two decks. In most of the three-jiassenger- 
deck British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers the latrines are on 
the lower of the two Upper decks, but in some cases there are latrines on the 
upper of these decks. 

Vol. I 
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The existing rule proliibits tlie construction of latrines in a Between deck, 
for the tollou'ing sufficient reasons ;— 

(rt) The Between deck is usually below the water level, and the latrines 
could not he evacuated hy means of a gravity water supply. 

{h) Ventilation in the Between decks is necessarily worse than in the 
deck above, and the dispersioji of effluvia more difficult. 

The res\dt of the rule is that a ])assenger in the Between decks who desires 
to use a latrine must go on to the Upper deck, and at preseat this means a long 
and often a difficult journey, owing to the fact that the decks traversed may 
he crowded with passengers or their luggage. Many of the passengers in 
the Bay of Bengal are carried at times when the weather is had, and the diffi¬ 
culty of access to the latrines is thereby agga-avated. Whilst we recognise that 
the absence of latrine accoinmoclation in the Between decks is necessarily a great 
inconvenience, we do not see how this can be avoided. Our suagestions for 
increasing the average space allowances, and for securing better facilities of 
movement for deck passengers will largely remove the present difficulties of 
access. 

41. At the same time w e think improvements are needed. As regards 
location, we think that there should in all cases he a battery or batteries 
of latrines aft and another forsvard. We see no objection to latrines 
amid-ships as well. The approaclies to the latrines for males and females are at 
present in most cases by the same route. We consider that it would be an 
improvement to provide different routes (as is already done in some cases). 
The latrines for males and females should be indicated by the figures of a man 
and a woman. Having regard to the habits of the people, a majority of the 
Committee consider that the ynovision of separate urinals is "not "needed. 
Mr. Kamat, however, considers that a pro])ortion of the conveniences should be 
marked as urmals, the one type, however, being retained. The Committee are 
agreed that the best type of latrine is one in Avhich the platforn;i is very low, 
and that the best system of flushing is an intermittent flush, Le., one in 
which the cistern automatically empties itself at intervals of a few 
minutes. A continuous flush is found in practice to be insufficiently copious 
to evacuate the trough thoroughly. Tbero should he a rule prohibiting the use, 
in steamers coming under survey for the first time, cf latrines of tire"pan and 
hand-flush type. Conveniences of this kind are not understood by the deck 
passengers, and are accordingly not used properly. Each platform is* isolated in 
the steamers of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company. On other steamers 
the battery consists of three or four platforms, screened off from eacli other, but 
all visible to anyone entering the latrine. We think that each platform should 
he screened off, not only from the next one, but also from persons euterino' the 
latrine. Aspring door would probably suffice. We think that latriues^of a 
temporary type would not prove sanitary, and do not recommend 1hem, though 
they may ho allowed in exceptional circumstances. If a supply of salt tvater 
can he made, available for purposes of ablution, e..g., by means of a tap in each 
latrine, thi.s wmuld be an advantage. In one ship avc noticed that the latrines 
Avere inconveniently situated, as they could only he reached by a deep and 
narrow flight of stairs. The latrine floor should he flush AAuth the deck outside. 

In the typical passenger steamers on the West Coast (Avith two Upper d( 3 cks) 
the latrines are at present confined to the lower of the tAvo. On the deck 
above there are no latrines. Both these decks are above the Avater line, and 
the difficulties of flushing and ventilation, Avhich preclude the construction of 
latrines on a BetAveen deck pro])or, do not apply to them. We think that 
there should l)e a rule that latrines should he provided on every deck made 
aA-ailahle for deck passengers above the BetAveen deck, except Avhere structural 
conditions make this ijupossihle. An exception should also he made in the 
case of Poo ) or Bridge decks. On such decks the number of passengers accom¬ 
modated wc iild he small, and the latrines on the deck l)elow could he resorted 
to Avithout hardship. The Avails at the sides and liack of the platform should 
he, as far as possible, continuous, in order to obviaie soiling, and facilitate 
cleansing. Not more than In per cent, of the total number of latrines should 
he reserved for females. 
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We think (Captain Ste. Croix and Mr. Ritchie dissenting) that a special staff 
of sweepers should be entertained, as is the case under the Pilgrim Ships Act 
rules. The scale we recommend is 2 for a ship certified to carry 500 deck pas¬ 
sengers as a maximum, and one for every succeeding 250, or part of 250. 

A ship should be required to provide facilities for flushing the latrines, 
whether^ the ship is at rest, or moving. Owners should be required 
to provide permanent latrines, on the scale that may be adopted, for the 
maximum number of passengers carriable, and tbere shoidd be a ride prohibit- 
iiig the use of the passengers’ latrines by the crew. 

42. The existing scale of latrines is 2 for the first 100 passengers, and 1 per 

Number of latrines. Cent fOr each Succeeding hundred : e.g., 

tor ±,000 passengers, 11 latrines, by 
nliich is meant 11 separate places in latrines. No separate type of urinal is 
prescribed. There is a consensus of opinion that this scale is too low, but, as 
in other cases, expert witnesses make varying recommendations. Generally 
speaking, they recommend double the existing scale, i.e., a 2 per cent, instead 
of a 1 per cent, basis, or more. There is also a general consensus of opinion 
that, if the type of latrine recommended above is adopted, it will be unnecessary 
to jirescribe a separate type of urinal. The 1890 Commission rocomnumded 3 
places in the latrine for the first 100 passengers, and for each succeeding 100 
passengers, 1| per cent., e.g., for 1,000 passengers 10,say 17 places. The 
Board of Trade scale for Home Trade ships is 8 places and 4 urinals, i.e., 12 
pjaces in all, for 825 passengers, or 14 for 1,000. The scale prescribed in the 
Is otifieation of the Government of India of 191G (subsequently withdrawn) 
was 3 seats in the latrine ilius 2 urinals, or 6 conveniences in all for each 100 
passengers, i.e., 50 for 1,000. The Straits Settlements scale is not less than 2 
per cent. We think that a 2 per cent, basis, without the provision of 
separate urinals (Mr, Kamat dis.senting on this point), will suffice, and recom¬ 
mend this. It will provide 20 places for a ship carrying 1,000 passengers, 
against II at present. On any ship, the maximum need not exceed 60. 
IVc observe that owners are in some cases already equipping their ships 
with sanitary conveniences in excess of the minimiun scale laid down at 
present. 


43. 'Fre^li Water .—The existing rule (Government of India, Department of 
wntpr <siir,r,iv Rinaiice aud Commerce, Notification 

«uppiy. 


that, if a steamer does not carry distilling ap23aratus, she must carry, stored, one 
Imperial gallon per head of fresh water, whilst, if distilling apparatus is cai’ried, 
she must provide, stored, five-se^’enths of one Imperial gallon per head, INo 
are satisfied that ship-on ners in all cases provide more than this minimum, in 
many cases imrch more. All that is wanted is improvement in the facilities 
for obtaining the Avater. No taps are provided at present Avithin the BetAveen 
decks, one reason being that the BetAveen deck is generally below the sea level, 
and consequently a natural drainage for Avaste water cannot be obtained : another, 


possible detriment to cargo and annoyance to the passengers through the decks 
being left in a sloppy state. In some steamers the evidence is that fresh Avater 


is aAmilable throughout the day, but an ordinary arrangement is that the water 
taps on the Upper decks are opened in the morning betAveen 6 and 10 a.m., and 
in the afternoon betAveen 2 and 0 p.m. It is complained that the taps are 
not open for long enough periods, and the present difficulty of access may result 
in a passenger not being able to take his turn at the tap, Avhilst the Avater is 
running. The provision of increased space alloAvances (which is our fundamental 
recommendation) Avill automatically improve matters in this respect, since it Avill 
make access to tlie water taps more easy. We think, however, that the number 
of taps is in some cases, and, unless the rule is changed, will still be, insufficient, 
and recommend the issue of a rule to the effect :— 


(e) That, in each enclosed compartment of a BetAA cen deck or a lower 
Between deck, there should be at least one water tap, Avith an 
efficient cant piece, or a Avater barrel to I'C kept filled with 
drinking water. Oapt. Ste. Croix and Mr. Ritchie, hoAvever, object 
to a Avater supply in the BetAveen decks. 

ir 2 
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(6) ^^hat, in an open deck, there should be at least two water taps for¬ 
ward and two taps aft. We think that a smaller number than 
this might lie alloAved in the ease of small steamers. 

As regards the provision of a Hindu waterman of caste, for the dis¬ 
tribution of water, Ave do not think it necessary to prescribe this. If more taps, 
and better access to them, are given, passengers can Avithout difficulty get 
to the taps and help themselves. 

M. Water for ahliition .—At least two Avasliing places, one for males, one 
for females, are required by the existing rule—Notification by the Government 
of India ii the Finance and Commerce Department, No. 1354, dated the 14th 
March 188!)—and in addition, on the open deck, a sufficient number of hand- 
pumps, or taps, for supplying sea Avater for ablution. The rule may remain. 
The AA^ashing places should be placed in such a situation that it is not necessary 
to enter the latrines in order to reach them. 

44A. Our recommendations in this Chapter may be summarised as 

Summary. follows :— 

(i) It should be definitely laid down in the Rules under the Act that 

natural ventilation in the ratio of not less than 5 sq. inches 
to every Statute adult should be provided for each passenger in 
the Between decks and that it should be efliciently distributed. 
Artificial ventilation, or in the alternative, 10 sq. inches of 
natural ventilation should be provided for all passengers in an 
Orlop (or lower between) deck, by means of cowls or airshafts 
opening on to the weather deck. 

(ii) A battery or batteries of latrines should in all cases be provided 

forward and another aft. There is no objection to latrines 
being provided amidships as well. Not more than 15 per cent, 
of the total number of latrines should be reserved for females. 
It would be an improvement if the entrance to these latrines 
were by a different route from that provided for the latrines for 
males. The latrines for males and females should be indicated 
by the figure of a man and a woman. 

(iii) The best type of latrine is one in which the platform is very low, 

and the best system of flushing is an intermittent flush, i.e., one 
in which the cistern automatically empties itself at intervals 
of a few minutes. The walls at the side and back of the platform 
should be, as far as possible, continuous. 

(iv) Each platform should be screened off, not only from the next one, 
but also from persons entering the latrine. A spring door 
would probably suffice. 

(v) There should be a rule prohibiting the use, in steamers coming 

under survey for the first time, of latrines of the pan and hand- 
flush type. 

(vi) It would be an advantage if the supply of salt water can be made 

available for purposes of ablution, e.g., by means of a tap, in 
each latrine. 

(vii) There should be a rule that latrines should be provided on every 

deck made available for deck passengers above the Between 
deck, except where structural conditions make this impossible. 
An exception should also be made in the case of Poop and Bridge 
decks. 

(viii) A special staff of sweepers should be entertained as is the case 
under the Pilgrim Ships Act rules. The scale should be 2 for 
a ship certified to carry 500 deck passengers as a maximum, and 
1 for every succeeding 250, or part of 250. 

(ix) A ship should be required to provide facilities for flushing the 
latrines, whether the ship is at rest or moving. 



(x) Owners should be required to provide permanent latrines, on 

the scale that may be adopted, for the maximum number of 
passengers carriable. 

(xi) There should be a rule prohibiting the use of the passengers’ 

latrines by the crew. 

(xii) The scale should be 2 latrines for every hundred passengers, and 

no separate urinals need be provided. On any ship, the maxi¬ 
mum need not exceed 60 latrines. 

(xiii) The Rules to be issued under the Act should contain a rule to the 
effect 

(a) That, in each enclosed compartment of a Between deck or a 

lower Between deck, there should be at least one water tap 
with an efficient cant piece, or a water barrel to be regularly 
kept filled with drinking water. 

(b) That, in an open deck, there should be at least two water taps 

forward and two taps aft. 

(xiv) The existing rule regarding washing places and the provision of 
hand-pumps for the supply of sea-water for ablution may remain. 
But the washing places should be placed in such a situation 
that it is not necessary to enter the latrines in order to reach 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

45. The existing rule (Notification by the Government of India, Department 
Carriage of cattle, sheep and goats. l inance and Commerce, No. 1354, 

the lltli March 1889) is that cattle 
are to be kept securely penned in, so as not to inconvenience the passengers. 
Rengal, Madras, and Rurma liave local rules. The Bengal rule is contained in 
Jmstrnction 19 in the Marmal of requirements as to the Survey of vessels for 
Passenger Certificates (Bengal Manual, page 164). . This instruction in¬ 
corporates the rules adopted by the Board of Trade (para. 27) which are as 

27. M hen cattle are carried on the open deck, and are not under cover, 
the space occupied by them must be effectually shut off from, 
the passenger space by bulk-heads, wooden partitions, or otherwise. 
I he paititions need not be closed \ but efficient wash boards must 
be fitted to prevent the dung or urine of the cattle from getting 
on to the passenger space. 

Z ado corer.- It cattle are carried under cover on the same level deck as 
passengeis they are to be separated from the passenger space by 
a moveable close 1mlk-head running athwartships across the deck 
and extending from the deck to the covering above, or thev must 
be otherwise efficiently separated. 

-In the hold. If cattle are cariied either in the Between decks or holds 
then the passenger space must be effectually shut off from the 
cattle space, and separately ventilated, so that no effluvia from 
tlio cattle space enn escape into t]ic passeiipc?!’ space/' 

£ adoption of the Board of Trade rules was among the i-ecommendations 
or the Commission of 1890. Our inspections of vessels showed us that, whilst 
^ Bengal rules are applied in such a way as to free the carriage 

oi cattle from objectionable features, it is not so in all cases, for the Committee 
noticed cattle carried on the sanic deck as passengers, without separation from 
the lattci, in Calcutta, and a similar condition of affairs (but with the cattle in 
closer proximity to hiiman beings and, therefore, with greater obiection) in 
certain Bonibay steamers. The Protector of Immigrants, Rangoon, remarks 
that the conditions under which cattle are carried are “ appallingly diso-ustiim- 
and insanitary,” and there is a consensus of opinion on the jiart of witnesses 
that conditions in this respect should be improved. M'e recommend the 
adoption of the Board of Trade Instructions as a rule of general annlication 
in India. ' 

45A. Our recommendation in this Chapter is that the Board of Trade 

Summary. t^e Carriage of cattle, sheep and 

goats, should be adopted as a rule of 
general application in India. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

16. The Madras Government has ruled (Appendix XIII, Madras Port 

Schedule of Fair and Foul seasons. Manual) that when a vcssel leavss the 

last port of call on the Coromandel Coast 
diiling' the Fail season, hut is scheduled to arrive at a port in Burma after the 
Eoul season has commenced, the Eoul season rules shall be applicable. 
Similarly, Avhen a vessel leaves one coasting' port in Madras in tlie Fair season, 
hut the season is likely to expire before slie finally leaves the Coromandel 
Coast, than the honl season rules are to he applied. Similarly, if a vessel leaves 
a port in Burma in the Fair season and is likely to reach the Coromandel 
Coast after the Fonl season on that coast has commenced, the Foul season 
rule shall he applicable. It seems doubtful Avhether at any rate the last 
mentioned Madras rule is observed in practice. IFe recommend the adoption 
of the Madras rule generally. 

47 . The existing rule is that if the voyage is hstweeii a port in British 

Medical Officer. » port iu the Red Sea, and if 

over 100 passengers are carried, a Medical 
Officer must be carried (Section 26 of the Xative Passenger Ships Act, 1887). 
Otherwise, a Medical Officer need not be carried. 

The Commission of 1890 recommended that a Medical Officer should be 
carried on steamers having OA-er -100 deck passengers, Avlien plying hetAveen 
the Coromandel Coast or Calcutta and Rangoon; in subsequent corre.spondence, 
this recommendation was extended to the case of steamers carrying over 400 
deck passengers, when plying on the Avostern coast. Tlie expert evidence varies 
a good deal. Port Health Officers considered iu some cases that a MFdical 
0.fficer ought to be carried on all steamers carrying deck passengers; in 
others, if carrying over 100 souls; in others, only if the voyage Avas a ‘‘Long ” 
one and the nnmher of passengers 600 or over. lYe consider that a Medical 
Officer should be carried if the scheduled duration of the voyage between 
terminal points is over 72 hours, and if the number of passengers'’carried on 
tlie voyage is 150 or over. 

A question arises as to the qualifications that should be required from the 
Medical Officer, and Avlietiier they should vary Avith the nature of the voyage 
and the number of deck passengers carried. Some expert Avitnesses recom¬ 
mended that the lowest diploma to be accepted should be that of Licensed 
Medical Practitioner, Madras ; others sugge.sted as the criterion registration in an 
Indian Medical Directory, a British or Colonial registered qualification, or 
certain foreign qualifications (for foreign shii)s). We recommend the latter sug¬ 
gestion, and do not think that the qualification need vary Avith the nature of 
the voyage or the number of jiassengers carried. 

The Medicfd Officer need not he a servant of Government. Wq vecoo’nise 
that there Avill not be the same guarantee that the Medical Officer shall lie a 
sort of protector of the deck passengers, against ill-treatment and peculation at 
the hands of the subordinates of the ship, as Avould be the case if he Avere a 
Government servant. But the creation of a Government Medical Service for 
passenger ships Avould present difficulties, and sncli a service is not at present 
needed. It Avould be an advantage if the Medical Officer were recruited from 
the races chiefly carried on the particular service. 

48. The existing rule (for voyages other than voyages between ports in 

Hospital aoeommodation. British Iiuha and ports in the Red Sea} 

IS tJiat a ship must provide a permanent 
liospital, if the voyage is a “Long” one, and if over 100 passengers are 
carried. Slic must also carry material for the erection of a temnorarv 
hospital. 

If the A^oyage is a “ Short ” one, and if over 100 passengers are carried, 
she need not provide a permanent hospital, but must carry material l or the 
erection of-a temjiorary hospital. 
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I4 th'i voyage is between a port in British India and a Red Sea port, 
and if tlie ship carries more than 100 passengers, there must Ije a permaaent 
hospital, and also material for the erection of a temporary hospital. 

The 1890 Commission recommended that a permanent hos 2 htal should 
he provided whenever a Medical OflBcer was carried, and they recommended 
a Medical Officer if the steamer AAas carrying over 400 passengers between 
the Coromandel Coast or Calcutta and Eangoon, or on the western coast. 
We have recommended above that a Medical Officer should he carried if the 
voyage i - OA er 72 hours in duration, and if OA^er 150 passengers are carried. 
M’e do rot, hoAvever, think it necessary to prescribe the erection of a 
permanert hospital, unless the number of passengers exceeds 400, and the 
ship is proceeding on a “ Long ” voyage. The minimum of bunks should be 
4, and facilities should be provided for the separation of male and female 
patients. The hospital should be on the Upi)er deck. We see no objection 
to cabins on the Upper deck being used as a Hospital. A death occurring 
betAAmen terminal points in a voyage should be reported at the next port 
reached as Avell as at the terminal jAoint. 


49. . Vt Bombay excellent shelter arrangements are in force. We under¬ 
stand that the shelter sheds, Avhich are permanent structures, were erected at the 
cost of the Port Trust, and that the equipment is jArovided by the shipping 

, company using the shed. At Karachi 

there is no shelter place in immediate 
proximity to the Avharf, although such a shelter exists a feAA^ hundred yards 
aAvay. The arrangements at minor ports in the Bombay Presidency are 
believed to be defective, and the same is the case at some ports on the Madras 
coast. A t others on this coast, the British India Steam Navigation Company has 
erected siilistantial shelters, which arc freely used and are appreciated. At 
Calcutta, owing to the munificence of a private benefactor, a su)istantial AA^aiting 
shed neai the wharf has recently been constructed. At Rangoon there is a perma¬ 
nent stri.cture, also erected and endoAved by a private benefactor, but this is in¬ 
sufficient to accommodate all the passengers seeking shelter. A range of temporary 
sheds A\ a.s also constructed at the cost of the Municipality in or about 1918, Avhen 
complaints about the hardships undergone by deck passengers Avere numerous, 
but no passengers availed themselves of the shelter. This was at a distance 
of about one mile from the Avharf, and it was almost a foregone conclusion 
that it Avouli not be used. A place for shelter for deck passengers should be 
as near as possible to the place Avhere they will embark. Tlie Committee 
consider that shelters should be constructed, at the earlifrA date possible, 
Avherever there is a regular passenger trade of any extent, and that Avhere Port 
Trusts exist, the erection of suitable shelter should be made a liabili*:y of the 
Port Fund, if it is not a liability already. The Bombay lUharfage and 
Landing Fees Act, from the proceeds of Avhich shelters may ho constructed at 
minor ]><irts, is a A'alualjle piece of legislation, which might be brought to the 
notice o1 other maritime Local GoA^ernments. Mr. Kamat and Mr. Ritchie 
emiAhasi/e tlic fact that, on the Rombay Coast, the proAosion of shelters at 
minor ports is long overdue, and consider that the object to be aimed at should 
be to ensure that no such j)ort remains Avithout shelter after five years from 
the ])reseut date. The Madras OLdpAorts Landing and Shipping Fees Act, 
1S85, and the Madras Pier Tolls Acts are in force at certain ports in that 
Presidency, lAUt Ave are not aAvare AAdiether shelter for passengers can be 
provided out of the collections thereunder. 

50. The question of improviiAg the arrangements for emlAarking and dis¬ 
embarking and disembarking. embarking presents considerable difficulty 

at many ports, especially :.n the Bombay 

Presidei'Cv and on the Madras Coast. 


Embarl'ation and disembarjeation at the shore .—Except at Karachi, 
Pombay, Panjim and Marmagoa, the anchorages in TV^esteru India are either in 
the stream (Viziadrug, Jaigad, Kaiuvar and MalvAan) or in an open roadstead, 
soinetimes 2 miles or more off the land. On the Madras Coast, many of the 
anchorages are in open roadsteads, sometimes as much as 5 miles out. Where 
the anchorage is in the stream, the difficulties are less. In the case of an 
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open roadstead, the passenger has to embark on a surf boat, frequently by 
■wading, and to wade again when disembarking. Whilst .we recognise that 
this is inconvenient, we do not see how it can be avoided, except by the cons* 
truction of piers. Under the Bombay Wharfage and Landing Fees Act, 1919, 
Government may levy a cess on each passenger ticket, and devote the proceeds 
among other purposes to the erection of piers or landing places. At ports in 
other provinces, embarking and disembarking take place either at piers 
or in the stream, and the difBculties do not present themselves to the same 
degree. At Madras, Calcvftta and Baugoon the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’.s Steamers, which carry the bulk of the trade, come up to the wharf. 

61. EmharUng and disembarking at the steamer when anchored in an open 
roadstead. —In ihis case also the inconveniences are badly felt on the Avestern 
coast, owing to the fact that most of the steamer ancliorages are open roadsteads. 
At the roadstead anchorages at ports between Bombay and Karachi, the 
passengers come from the shore in open boats known as bunder boats, 
or jjcruos. These are often cioAvdcd at the outset, and the policing 
arrangements appear to he susceptible of improvement. On arrival at 
the ship, as the bunder boat rises Avith the Avavcs, the passengers are pushed 
or jDulled up on to the platform of a companion ladder of the ordinary type, 
let doAvn from the ship’s side, or, alternatively, on to rope ladders with stages 
dropied out over the side from ports in the betAveen decks. The former is the 
device usually adopted in the Boml)ay Steam Navigation Company’s steamers, 
the latter that adopted by the passenger and cargo boats of that company and by 
the British India Steam Navigation Company. Conditions areeAum more diflBcuit 
on the Madras Const, Avherc, at almost all irorts, passengers have to embark into or 
disembark from a surf boat, and to be hauled up from or let doAvn into the surf 
boat by means of rope ladders Avitli stages. TVe do not Avish to suggest that un¬ 
necessary force is deliberately used. 

Considerable objection Avas taken to this device ofro])e ladders and stages, 
but it has .been pointed out to us tliat it AAOuld be dangerous, in the case of ships 
with a high freeboard like the Britisli India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers, to use a companion ladder and gangway, since there Avould 1)0 con¬ 
siderable risk of the sui’f boat, at the bottom of the wave, getting underne.ith 
the platform, and that might lead to an accident, eitlrer to boat or ladder. 
Expert AA’ituesses Avere all agreed on this point. The passenger steamers of tJie 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company have a loA'. er freeboard, the ladder drops at 
a gentler slope, and this apparently removes some of the objections to the use of 
a companion ladder and gaugAvay. The passengers themselves prefer the ladder 
and gang’Avay, particularly in the case of women. 

The Committee discussed the matter AAuth an Officer of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, formerly in the Elder Dempster service on the 
West Coast of Africa. Numerous deck passengers are carried on the "West 
African runs, and at open, roadsteads these are emliarked and disembarked by 
means of derricks and baskets (about 6' wide). The baskets are QAVung out 
from booms and loAvered into surf boats, Avbicli on that coast are about 8 j)' 
AA’ide. The Officer doubted Avhether the same device Avould be found suitable 
on the Coromandel Coast, Avhere the ordinary surf or masiila boat is only 
about 5' Avide, and is of flimsy construction. Further, it seems doubtful 
Avliether the boalmcn who man the masula boats could be induced to receive 
passengers as above described, and in the absence of suitable surf boats the 
metliocl of disembarkation aaouIcI present great risk of injury to passengers. 

Expert AA'itiiesses, Avhilst agreeing that the present methods of embarking 
and disembarking at the steamer cause great inconvenience, and often hard¬ 
ship, AAcre unable to indicate any certain or easy remedy. 

The suggestions made by Bombay witnesses Avere as follows :— 

{a) Better policing arrangements at the shore. —At present the owners of 
boats compete Avitli one another for passengers, Avith the frequent result 
that the boats are croAA'ded. It AA as suggested that if ship-oAvners or the Port 
authorities themselves maintained an establishment of boats, this competition 
for passengers, and the ccnseqnent congestion, Avould he aAmided. Many 
of the ports are, however, in Native States, the authorities of which control all 
Yol. I 6 . 
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the boat ing arrangements. It would be well at all ports for the Port authorities 
to license the boats and limit them to a maximum number of passengers. This 
is already done in most, if not all, ports in British India. 

{b) Prohibition of embarlcing or disembarking before the steamer is 
anchored. —In some, if not all, of the Bombay ports, south of Bombay, a rule 
to this effect already exists. 

(c) Marking the anchorages with permanent buoys. —At present the 
selection of the anchorage depends on the preference of the particular ship¬ 
master, and this may mean that an anchorage unnecessarily far from the shore 
is chosen. 


We understand that the minor ports between Bombay and Goa have 
recently been surveyed, for the purpose of ascertaining in whicO of them 
piers and wharves can be constructed, that a large scheme of works is in 
contemplation, and that the question of expediting construction by financing 
works from loan money is being considered. Mr. Kamat emphasises the fact 
that he:re again early action is necessary. 

{d) Detailing a lascar staff on the steamer to assist passengers in embark¬ 
ing and disembarking. » 

Wo agree with recommendations {a), (5) and [d), and recommend that {a) 
and {b) be brought to the notice of maritime Local Governments and the 
Larbars of maritime Native States. It was suggested that Port Officers at 
minor ports in Madras would be in a better position to deal with extortion on 
the part of the licensed boatmen if they were empowered to deal magisterially 
and in a summary manner with such cases. We doubt whether (c) is feasible, 
having in view the fact that the buoys would need to be very strongly moored, 
in order to staud through the monsoon. Moreover, ships of different*^ draughts 
use the same port, and an anchorage that suited one draught might not suit 
another. 

Owners in Bombay have at certain ports recently introduced a system 
under which the deck passenger can purchase a landing ticket from them 
and we think this an improvement. It will nOt, however, by itself get over 
the difficulty of competition for passengers and consequent congestion in the 
boats. In practice, a passenger desiring to embark at one of the open 
roadstead ports, bargains with the contractor for a sum that will cover transit 
of himself and his belongings from his house to the boat, emliarkation thereon, 
the boat passage itself, and embarkation at the ship, and until a sufficient 
establishment of boats is entertained either by the Port authorities or the 
ship-owners, competition will no doubt continue. 

Wherever possible, telegraphic communication should be establishe^l 
between ports, in order to save passengers the discomfort of a long Avait. A 
system of night signalling betAt een shore and adjacent villages, to notify the 
approaC'i of steamers might also be considered. 


52. The Committee Avere impressed Avith the adequacy of the arrangements 
Deck passengers’tickets. obtaining at Bombay at t he wharves used 

by steamers ot the Bombay Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company. There are three ticket offices, each . constructed on the 


turnstile and Avicket system, Avith a separate exit to each. About 100 passen¬ 
gers per hour can be provided Avith tickets from each office. The offices are 


immedifitcly outside the Avaiting sheds and Avithin a few yards of the steamer, 
whilst refreshment rooms and sanitary conveniences are in close proximity. 
In order to reduce pressure on the Avharf ticket offices, the companv has 
4 or 5 Town offices, mostly in the mill area, whence the majority of the deck 
passengiTS are drawn. These offices are opened one day before the steamer 
departs, and for a period of 9 hours. The result is that there is no difficulty in 
obtaining tickets. 


53. An intermediate class of accommodation is provided for “ Upper class” 

Intermediate accommodation. deck passengers on some of the ships of 

the British India Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany plying between Bombay and coasting ports north and the Per.sian Gulf, 
and on the ships of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company and the Indian 
Co-operative Navigation and Trading Company, Limited, both Bombay lines. 
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The British India Steam Navigation Company have provided a similar class of 
accommodation for some years on the Eomhay services, and tind it p()])ular. 
They also tried it, Avitli separate cabins, on steamers on the IMadras-llnnooon and 
Caleutta-Karuoon serviees, hut found it unpopular there and diseontimied it. 
Several ^vitnesses stated that there is now a real demand tnr such accommoda¬ 
tion, hut separate cabins are not wanted on the Bay of Bcnnal runs. I'lie two 
Bombay companies named have provided the accommodation experimentally 
within the last year or so, and are inclined to think that it will not lie jiojmlar, 
and that, so far as concerns the important passenycr runs south of Bombay, wbat 
the deck passenger nants is a cheap fare, and he is priuiaia'd to put up witii dis¬ 
comfort. The intermediate accommodation was lU'ver found fully nrcu])ied on 
anv of the steamers travtdli'd on or visited liv the Committee. The Bomhav 

* k fc 

Steam Navigation Company allow s(). ft. ]ier passenu’t'r in the interuK'diate 
class, and deck ])assengcrs are not allowed into tju' simce set avian !’or iliis chns, 
even though the accommodation there is not fully occupied, whilst there is 
congestion in the deck passenger comiiartmcnts. Tlie result is that the inter¬ 
mediate class j'assengcr on this line gets considerably more than an average of 
7 t 1 sq. ft. No recommendations are called for in respect of the jirovision of inter¬ 
mediate accommodation, ft can he left to the Shijijiing Companies lodetin-mine 
whether a real demand exists forsueli accommodation, and if it does, to reserve 
so riiuch of the deck sjiace. The balance will he available for deck jiassengers 
proper. Intermediate class accommodation shotxld he marked olf by a harrier 
from the deck passenger sjiace. As regards admitting deck yasi-engers 
into the s])ace reserved for passengers of the infermediate class, ])rovided that 
the passengers in the latter class arc given the amount of space for which they 
have contracted, we can sec nothing to jirevent owners from admitting 
deck passengers proper info the halance of tlie .space, should they so desire, and 
provided the intermediate class passengers do not object. 

54. This is nowhere necessary, but some of the cooking galh'ys should l)c 
c *. ^ ^ reserved for Moliauiedans (oiu'of the two 

when tlie minimum number ol tuo is 
carried) and the galleys should bo clearly marked, e. (j., with the uords, in large 
letters, *■ Mohantednn jjaAsexj/tn-,'^ : cookitHi place,'' ‘‘Jliii lv. passen g c : cooking 
placed The Committee think that it might he In’ought to tlie notice of owners 
in Bombay that tlie supply of fresh wntt'i'on Ijoard is said to he little list'd in 
some eases at present by fiindn ])assengors, because they are uncerlaiii nhother 
the supply has not been loaded into tlie ship by .Mohamedans 


55. The Committee recommend that I^pjier decks, if of iron, sliould h^? 

, , sheathed witli wood. This is already the 

Sheathing of iron decks. , , , , . , • , ■ 1 

rule (made by cxecutivi,' ordiw) in .Madras. 
5G. The steamers used in the Bay of Bengal services arc more 
commodious and faster than those employtal in l&'.lf, and the Committ(‘C 
Foul ?:eason voyage, Burma -Madras ri'COmmend tlie Ca lU'C'llal lon oi (lie Nutl- 

fication by the (iovernment of India in 
the Dejiartment of Finance and Commerce, No. 1355, dated the 11th .March 


lbS9, which ruled that tlie voyage from Burma to IMadras in flic f'’oul season 
sliould ho counted as a “ Lung ” voyage, ivliatcvor the selieduled duration, and 
all other voyages between Burma and iMadras should be coiiulcd as “ Sliort ” 


voyages, irrespective of th(' scheduled duration 'I'lie ([iie.^tion wlu'ther any 
])art:cular voyage between iMadras and Burma is a “ l.ongvoyage may be 
settled by reference to the selieduled duration of the voyage for the particular 
steamer. 


57. In the larger ports this is conducted by the Provincial IMarinc Depart- 

Administration of the Act. 

tor the work. In some of the .smaller ports 
in Bombay, where there is no Port Officer, flie duties imposed by tlie Act arc 
carried out liy suliordinate officers of the Salt and Excise Department. A 
somewhat similar arrangement exists in some of the minor ports in iMadras. 
In Bombay itself, owing to shortage of stall, the assistance of the Customs 
Department has lieen enlisted, for the purpose of giving Certificate “ B ”. lu 
the maritime Native State.s, we understand that there is legislation approximat¬ 
ing to the Indian Act, but we are not aware of the extent of the analogy, 

Voi.. I a 2 
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nor of tlif) details of the machinery. In the smaller ports, except for an 
occasiomil count of the nuin])ers carried, administration of tlu' Act can hardly be 
said to le cxistemt. Tu some places, e.cj., Yc on the Tennasserim oast, places 
are, or were, stopped at wliich have not been scheduled as i)qrts, and where no 
Governniciil ( )ffic('r is availabhAo perform any of the duties under the Act. 
Compliance with essent ia! recpiinnneuts - limitation of the number of deck 
pa.ssenye!'< cai'ried and the ])rovision of a certain scale of amenities for them 
— exists, Imt this is owin^' to the commonsens(' of owners, not to any action on 
the pai't of Ciovernmemt Ollicers. In si'veral cases imh'od the Commitl('(' found 
that owners, more ]'arti(;ularly the Biatish India Steam Navigation Company, 
have fiii’iiislied more than tin* bare minimum of amenities laid down, 
recoguisiay (imt public oi)inion holds that the scale preserihed hy the 
Act, no\,' :3 !• years old, is iiiade(jnate to existing eondirions and present 
day views regarding tin' edneation of the lahoni'ing classes. Tiien; is 
general coiicnrreuc!' of opinion that the adininisti'ation should be made 
more elfective, 

5S. Lhe Commifti'c recommend, Captain Sic. Croi.x and Mr. Ilitchie 
disscidin r, thattlie workina’ of the Act should remain Avith the Ib'ovinci il Marijic 
authoriti's Imt that there should bo a central inspeeting authority, working 
directly i mb'r, ami advisory to, the l)e])artinent: of Commerce, au'l loeated in 
Bombay, as l)i.'ing tlie eentre of tin' large.-,t pas.senger trafGc. 'I'he main dntii's 
of this auilmrity 'would he tin' followimr :— 


(I) Securing uniformity in the Avoiking of the Act. This avouM imply 
Constant femrs of inspi'etion. 

(h) I’rojiaralion of the IndruclinttH for the Siirceij of Fcsieiiger 
Acco 1117110(1(11 ton. 

(h) Advising the Commei'co Di'parfrncnt in special ca.ses ijivolving 
df.uibt as to the a^jpUcatiou of the [lAstruc.'tioirs. 

( ) I’reparation of an Annual Beport on theAvorking of tlu* Act, and 
jjarricularly on the extent to Avhich it sr'cun;:- tin.' amenities 
rc(|uii-ed for deck })a.ssengcrs. 

The ei nti'al aulliority AVimld correspond as regards (2) aud (o) to the Prin- 
ci])a! Sliip Slurveyor undei' the Board of Trade. The fns])ecliiig Officers 
should, ; he Coiumltti;e advise, he recruited from the Engiui'erliig hraiieh of 
the hoyai Indian -Marine, from officers e.xqierienccd in the sui'Aey (4 ships for 
passeiienr accommoiialion. TVe think that t wo Inspectors, or possibly one, 
should he al>le to earry out the touring Avork needed. IMr. Kamat and Dr. 
Baira ar ■ rf opinion that one of the Insj)e:'fors should be aji Ii.nlian, aud should 
he (.'nii.'i'l.oiuicd tor Irainim;’. 

Ihc (.'ommilL0(.‘ recoeniso that this must iu tlie nature of thijigs Ik; 

i.-arricil out hy suhordiiial<' officers. They 
rccomuH'nd that sueli mim r ])orts sliould 
coiiliunu I') he jiotiiled as ports under Section t! (I) of the Native Pas.senger 
Ships ,Vi f, 1SS7, hut ihat e.xemptiou from such of the provisions of the Act as 
may lie lieecs.'arv simuld he allowi.'d under Section 57 (Ij, Ihid- 

00. \\ e I’l-cummmid that maritime Local Govc-rnments sliould Ix' moved to 

prepai'c a Mamial (as in Bengal aud 
IMadi-as) for the use of ProA'incial Officers 
working the Act. 

'Ilm .Manual sinmlil coistain the fnlloAviiiu' : — 

'i in- NaiiAc Pai'Snmmr Ships Act 
]'> Bull's Iraii’fd by ihc (hlA'crmuenl of India under tlm Act. 


Administration at rnii'or por.r 


A jiianiial rvcommcndcd. 


C Ruii's li'amuii u,\ (ii,-; Lecal Govci’iimeiit under the Ac. 

d) Tnstruerioii.-i, as protio.srd in ])araL;'ra])h T7 aboA'c, as to the survey of 
Passrim'i'i' -\ce!)mmodaf inn I'o)' the jiurposo of granting Certiliciites 
undur the .\cf;. 


Bub'S regardim;' aeemnmouation, etc., to lie rcsei'A'ed for the crew. 
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F. Executive orders framed by the Government of India or the Local 
Government for the guidance of officers working the Act. 

O, Eorms of Certificates given under the Act. 

61. The cost of a small central inspecting establishment, may be 

estimated approximatelv as follows 

Recovery of cost of proposals. 

lls. Rs. 

Isfc Inspector .... per mensem 1,00(1 per aniinm 12,000 
2nd ,, 600 „ 7,200 

Oiliee Establisliment . . „ loO ,, 1,800 

Contingencies .... „ 100 ,, 1,200 

Travelling allowances . ,, 800 ,, 9,000 


Total „ 31,800 

If a third Inspector is appointed, the cost will be enhanced accordingly. 

The fees at present collected are trifling, viz., lls. 32 for a survey for 
Certificate “ A ” (which is usually applied for only once a y(;ar); and nothing 
for Certificate “B.” The issue of Certificate “ A ” implies ttie exercise of 
expert knowledge, and wc think (Captain Ste. Croix and Air. Ritchie dissenting) 
that owners can reasonably be required to contribute more towards the 
administration of the Act than they do at present. We suggest a fee 
varying with the class of voyages as follows :— 


Classificatiou of vojage. 


Fee proposed. 


Specified voyages : festival season .... 
Specified voyage.s ; noL-festival seasons . . . 

iN on-specified voyages : Bombay Coast 
Non-specitied voyages; Short voyage. Fair season 
Non-specified voyages : Short voyage, Foul season 
Non-specified voyages : Long N'oyages, Fair or Foul season 


Rs. 1.5 
„ 100 
„ 100 
„ lOU 
„ 100 
„ 100 


An owner will rarely want to have a steamer measured for more 
than 2 or 3 of the 5 classes, e.g., for Eestival and uoii-Eestival seasons; or for 
Non-Specified Short voyages, Eair, and the same, Eoul, seasons. We recom¬ 
mend below making Certificate “ B ” a reality, and the foe for the grant of tliis 
certificate may be fix(;(l at Rs. 5 on eacii occasion. In the Straits Settlements 
legislation (“ Tlie Passenger Sliips Ordinance, 1890 ”) it is laid down that a fee 
not exceeding 5 dollars sliall be payable for the corTCspoiuling certificate. AVe 
anticipate that the receipits will amount to about Rs. 2,.100 from Certificafe 
“’A” and Rs. 40,000 from Certificate “ B.” This will go someway towards 
covering the cost of administering the Act more eifectivoly. 

AVe observe that it seems doubtful whether the levy of fees in respect of 
Cerfificato “A” is at present legally possible. 

This is given liy an Officer of Government (Section 12 of the Native 
Certificate “ B.” Passenger Ships _ Act, 1887). The Act 

requires Jiim, having ascertained what the 
number of passcrigeis on the particular voyage is (a figure that he cannot know 
until just before the steamer leaves, since it is tlie practice of owners to allow 
deck passengers to come on board until the last moment), thereafter to certifv 
that the ship carries food, fuel and water sufficient for that number of passengens 
for the duration of tlie voyage, or to satisfy liimsolf that the passengers have 
brought provisions with them. It is of course important, as a safeguard" in the 
evmit of a break-down of engines, tiiat sufficient provisions shouhrbo on board, 
especially on runs where the ship goes some distance to sea, e.g. (i) from 
Bombay to Karachi or Gulf ports, (ii) from Madras ports or Calcutta to Burma 
or Straits Settlements ports. But the 1890 Commission pointed out that iu fact 
the Certificate was then being given as a matter of course, and that the whole 
procedure was a farce, which it remains to-day. It has been shown that the 
inspecting officers cannot check the ship’s stores, because he does not know. 
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until the last moment, how many passengers there will he. Nor can he, in 
practice, ascertain whether every passenger on hoard has provisions with him. 
In some cases that we have seen, both of alternative phrases in the ])rinted form 
of Certificate have been left as jii’inted, no attempt being made to strike out the 
inappropriate alternative. An expert uitness explained that the only real check 
carried out by the officer who gives Certificate “ B ” is the count of the persons 
actually found on board, against the maximum shown in Certificate “ A.” This 
count is occasionally made, when the decks present the appearance of being ab¬ 
normally cr(*wded. Otherwise Certificate “ B ” is a formality. We consider 
that the certificate is intended to represent an important check; that the 
cheek ought to he made, but that it should he turned into a real check; and 
that Certificate “ B ” should continue to be given by a Government officer. 
The Committee do not consider it expedient tliat the Certificate should be 
furnished by the Master (as was recommended by the 1890 Commission). 
They recommend that owners siiould be required to keep, iu the ship, provisions, 
fuel and water, on the scale prescribe:!, sulficient, not for the nnml)er on board 
en the particular voyage, but for the maxiinum number of passengers allowed 
to be carried. It will then he a matter of littie time or difficulty for the in¬ 
specting officer to check the provisions, etc., on board, since the cheek can 
be made direcrly the steamer ai'rives in port. The Committee tldnk that the 
requirement need not be insisted iq)on, in the case of the daily passenger 
steamers on runs south of Bombay, these runs being frequented by ships, and 
the distance from land being short. 

In Madras there is a local rule (paragraph 202 of the Madras Port Manual) 
to the effect that before granting Certificate “B”, and also before granting the 
supplementary certificate referred to in Section 19 of the Native Passenger 
Ships Act, the number ofi passengers for whom space remains available at the 
next port of e:dl shall be noted thereon by the officer appointed under Section 7 
of the Act. This is for the information of tlie officer at.the next ])ort of call, 
and a similar rule might he introduced in other maritime Provinces. 

62, The Jollowing may be recomnieuded to owners, as improvements which 

. Ave consider desirable;— 

Miscellaneous improvements. 

(n) Provision of a raised fore and aft gangway above the Upper deck, 
for working tlie ship Avhere possible ; this already exists in many 
steamers, and would economize space on the deck itself. 

(b) ProAusioa of a caterer’s shop on all steamers, the shop-keeper to be 

draAvn from the races mostly carried on the run; such a caterer 
is most likely to know and kec]) in stock the A'arieties of food 
commonly consumed by deck passengers. Here again the shop 
already exists in the majority of ships employed on regular 
passenger services. 

(c) The issue of cheap Coaching Tariffs, on the lines of the cheap pam¬ 

phlets issued by BailAvay Companies. 


63. We think that oAvners should be required to employ an official as 
^ Passeinter Inspector on every steamer 

Passenger Inspector. A , Trv/. *■ 

bcensed to carry 100 passengers or more 
as the maximum. The Committee consider that such an official would he a 
useful intermediary betAveeii the master and the passengers, and a sort of 
protector of the latter ng.iinst ill-treatmeni and peculation at the hands of 
the subordinates of the ship. He Avould, iu a general way, fulfil the functions 
carried out by the guard on a Bailway train, and in addition Avould instruct 
the passengers as to the location and projAer use of the amenities provided for 
deck passengers. 


64. Much more publicity should he provided than at present. All passengers’ 
Pub’-Qity latrines, galleys and Avashing-places should 

be clearly indicated by^ means of placards 
hearing the appropriate AA^ords in large letters in English and the chief Verna¬ 
cular languag(A, e. ^., ^'■Women's W'ashing Place, etc. Publicity should be 
given to the fact that the ship carries a medicine chest, and, in some cases, a 
Medical Officer. Each deck should also be provided with a notice stating what 
the chiePamenities provided are, and their location. 
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66. Th.e Committee recommend the appointment of small bodies of non- 
^ . official visitors at the chief ports. They 

KTon-o cia visitors. sliould be appointed by the Local Govern¬ 

ment, and have authority to visit steamers and to make recommendations to 
the ship owners, in the case of any irregularities that may come to their notice. 

66. The following special conditions are laid down in the Native Passenj^r 

, Ships Act, 1887, in respect of voyages 
between ports in British India and the 
Bed Sea: — 

Sections 11 (f) and 25. —The ship must be propelled principally by 
steam. 


Sections 11 (f) and 26. —The ship if it carries more than 100 passengers, 
must carry a Medical Officer. 

Section>i 27 and 28. —The ship must touch at Aden and obtain there a 
clean bill of health. 


Section 29. —A bond is required from the owners, etc. 

Section 30. —Tiie Local Government may direct medical inspection of 
the passengers. 

Paragraph 5 of the Notification of the Government of India in the Depart¬ 
ment of Pinance and Commerce, No. 1356, dated the 14th March 1889, also 
directs that no ships engaged on such a voyage shall carry Native passengers 
on two between decks. Paragraph 6 of the same notification also states that 
every ship performing a voyage between a port on the West Coast of India and 
a port in the Bed Sea “ shall, if the ship is propelled by sails, contain in the 
between decks not less than 12 superficial feet and 72 cubic feet of space for 
every passenger, and shall, if the ship is propelled by steam, or partly by steam 
and partly by sails, contain in the between decks .not less than 9 superficial 
feet an'l 54 cubic feet of space for every passenger.” In other wmrds the space 
to be made available for passengers proceeding to the lied Sea is to be the same 
as for a “ Long ” voyage in other waters. 

Special rules were also issued in tlio Notification of the Government of 
India in the Department of Pinance and Commerce, No. 986, dated the 16th 
Pebruary 1884, for ships proceeding to lied Sea ports. Prom the “ Note ” in the 
induction to the Notification of the Government of India in the Dcf'artment of 
Pinance and Commerce, No, 1354, dated the 14th March 1889, it would, seem 
that these rules were intended to apply “ to tlie pilgrim traffic between India 
and the Bed Sea ports,” which was governed at the time by the Native 
Passenger Ships Act, 1887 {vide Section 4 of the Pilgrim Ships Act, 1895). At 
the same time, as the Notification reads, the rules might be held to apply to 
voyages performed under the Native Passenger Ships Act, unless they have 
since been cancelled, a point on which no information is traceable. It is note¬ 
worthy however that with a few exceptions provisions laid down in this 
Notification now’ find a place mutalis mutandis in the Pilgrim Ships Act, 
1895. 


The only point as to which the conditions in the lied Sea have been brought 
specially to our notice by witnesses is the need of special measures to secure 
ventilation, in view of the fact iliat the sea is land-locked and still, and that a 
following wind may make eowl ventilation of no effect. The occasions on 
wliich ships travel with numerous passengers are, however, practically confined 
to voyages under a Pilgrims Act Certificate, and for the present the Committee 
do not consider it necessary to make recommendations to cover the comparatively 
few passengers carried to the Bed Sea under a Native Passenger Certificate. 

67. The existing rule, pvescrihed in Section 2 (l)(c) of the Native Passenger 
„ ... , Ships Act, ^^87, is that sailing vessels 

come under tlie Act only if carrying over 
30 passengers. Local Governments have authority however to declare that 
such vessels shall come under the Act if they carry over 15 passengers, 
{Section 2 (3) ) and the Government of Aladras have extended the Act to 
voyages in sailing vessels carrying more than 15 passengers to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments or to Ceylon. 
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The 


passenger trade in sailing ships is of small extent. In Calcxxtta 

rsm'mp nnH 1VrQ/1v.«o ^4- T„ tt- _i • _i _ i * 
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Bombay, ^^yma and Madras it is dead. In Karachi about 600 passengers were 
carried in 19w0, and the figure might in a normal year hare been somewhat 
niglier than this, since sailing craft requisitioned during the war had not vet 
been fully restored. No instance was brought to our notice of a sailino-ship 
carrying over 15 passengers in Madras or over 30 elsewhere and therefore 
calling for the, issue of a Certificate “ A.” 

The amenities provided on sailing craft are non-existent, and at Karachi 
and Mangalore we were informed that total losses were frequent. We reenm- 
mend that Section 2 (c) _ of the Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887 be 
modified, so as to bring within the restrictions of the Act all native craft oarrv- 
ing more than 15 passengers. This will bring certain sailing sliips in Karachi 
and possibly elsewhere, within the Act. We hardly think it necessary to 
recommend a change in the existing sjiace allowances ; ~) 

(Sections 18 and 21) the numbers carried in the aggregate and on particular 
voyages being trifling. 

68. The litle of the Act should he changed to The Indian Passenger Ships 
Act. ^ 


68A. Our recommendations in this Chapter may be summarised as 

Summary. follows :— 

(i) The Madras rule that if a vessel leaves a port in the Fair season 
and arrives at her destination in the Foul season, the Foul 
season space allowances should be applied, should be adopted 
generally. 

(ii) A medical officer should he carried on board Native Passenger 
Ships if the scheduled duration of the voyage between terminal 
points is 72 hours or over, and if the number of passengers 
earned on the voyage is 150 or over. The qualifications that 
should be required from the Medical Officer are (a) registration 
m an Indian Medical Directory, or (b) a British or Colonial 
registered qualification, or (c) certain foreign qualifications (for 
foreign ships). The Medical Officer need not be a servant of 
Government. It would he an advantage if he were recruited 
from the races chiefly carried on the particular service. 

(iii) A permanent hospital should be provided on the Upper deck 
of all steamers proceeding on a “Long” voyage when the 
immber of passengers carried exceeds 400. There is no objec¬ 
tion to cabins on the Upper deck being used as a Hospital. Not 
less than 4 bunks should be provided, and there should be facili¬ 
ties for the separation of male and female patients. 

(iv) Shelter arrangements should be constructed at the earliest date 
possible wherever there is a regular passenger trade of any 
extent, and where Port Trusts exist, the erection of suitable 
shelter should be made a liability of the Port Fund, if it is not a 
liability already. Shelter sheds should be as near as possible 
to the place where passengers will embark. The attention of 
other maritime Local Governments may be drawn to the Bombay 
Landing and Wharfage Fees Act, 1919. 

(v) Better policing arrangements should be made in respect of the 
surf boats. 

(vi) The embarking and disembarking of passengers before a steamer 
is anchored should be prohibited. 

(vii) Lascars should be detailed to assist passengers embarking and 
tiisembarking. 

(viii) Improvement, where possible, of telegraphic communication 
between ports. 

(ix) Introduction, if possible, of a system of night signalling between 
the shore and adjacent villages. 

(x) Intermediate class accommodation should be marked off by a 
barrier from the deck passenger space. 
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(xi) A proportion of the cooking galleys should be reserved for 
Mohamedans, and the galleys should be clearly marked. 

(xii) Upper decks, if of iron, should be sheathed with wood. 

(xiii) The question whether any particular voyage between Burma 
and Madras is a “ Long ” or “ Short ” voyage should be decided 
by reference to the scheduled duration of the voyage, for the 
particular season. Government of India, Finance and Com¬ 
merce Department Notification No. 1355, dated 14th March 
1889, should, therefore, be withdrawn. 

(xiv) The working of the Native Passenger Ships Act should remain 
with the Provincial Marine authorities but a Central Inspecting 
Authority of 2 Inspectors, with a small office establishment 
should be appointed, working directly under the Department 
of Commerce, and located in Bombay. The main duties o£ 
this Authority would be— 

(1) Securing uniformity in the working of the Act. This 

would imply constant tours of inspection. 

(2) Preparation of the Instructions for the Survey of 

Passenger Accommodation. 

(3) Advising the Commerce Department in special cases 

involving doubt as to the application of the Instructions. 

(4) Preparation of an Annual Report on the working of the 

Act, and particularly on the extent to which it secures 

the amenities required for deck passengers. 

The Inspecting Officers should, the Committee think, be recruited 
from the Engineering Branch of the Royal Indian Marine, from 
officers experienced in the survey of ships for passenger accom¬ 
modation. 

(xv) Minor ports should continue to be notified as ports under Section 
6 (1) of the Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887, but exemption 
from such of the provisions of the Act as may be necessary 
should be allowed under Section 57 (1) ibid- 

(xvi) Maritime Local Governments should be moved to prepare a 
Manual (as in Bengal and Madras) for the use of Provincial 
Officers working the Act. The Manual might contain the 
following 

A. The Native Passenger Ships Act. 

B. Rules framed by the Government of India under the Act. 

C. Rules framed by the Local Government under the Act. 

D. Instructions, as proposed in paragraph 37 above, as to the 

survey of Passenger Accommodation, for the purpose 

of granting Certificates under the Act. 

E. Rules regarding accommodation, etc., to be reserved for the 

crew. 

F. Executive orders framed by the Government of India or the 

Local Government for the guidance of officers working 

the Act. 

G. Forms of Certificates given under the Act. 

(xvii) A fee should be charged for certificate ‘‘A ”, varying with the 
class of voyage, as follows 

Rs. 


Specified voyages, festival seasons.15 

Specified voyages, non-festival seasons.100 

Non-specified voyages, Bombay coast.100 

Non-specified voyages, Short voyage. Fair season .... 100 
Non-specified voyages. Short voyage. Foul season .... 100 
Non-specified voyages,' Long voyages, Fair or Foul season . . 100 






A fee of Rs. 5 should also be levied for certificate “ B ” on each 
occasion. 

(xviii) Owners should be reouired to beep in a ship, provisions, fuel and 
water, on the scale prescribed sufficient, not for the number on 
board on the particular voyage, but for the maximum number 
ci passengers allowed to be carried. 

(xi::) The Madras rule that an officer, before granting certificate “ B ” 
and also before granting the Supplementary Certificate referred 
to in Section 19 of the Native Passenger Ships Act, shall note 
thereon the number of passengers for whom space remains 
available at the next port of call, may be introduced in other 
maritime Provinces. 

fxx) The following may be recommended to owners, as improve¬ 
ments which we consider desirable : — 

(a) Provision of a raised fore and aft gangway above the Upper 

deck, for working the ship, v/here possible. 

(b) Provision of a caterer’s shop on all steamers, the shop-keeper to 

he drawn from the races mostly carried on the run. 

(c) The issue of cheap Coaching Tariffs. 

(xxi) Owners should be required to employ an official (styled a Passenger 
Inspector) on every steamer licensed to carry iOO passengers 
or more as the maximum. 

(xxu) Much more publicity should be provided than at present. All 
passengers’ latrines, galleys, washing-places, etc., should be 
clearly indicated by means of placards. 

(xxiii) Local Governments should appoint small bodies of non-official 
visitors at the chief ports, who should be permitted to visit 
steamers and make recommendations to the ship-owners in the 
case of any irregularities that may come to their notice. 

(xxiv) Section 2 (c) of the Native Passenger Ships Act should be modified 
so as to bring within the restriction of the Act, all Native craft 
carrying more than 15 p.assengers. 

(xxv) The title of the Act should be changed to “ The Indirai Passenger 
Ships Act.” 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 


69. The cTiief structural changes recommended are ; — 

(tt) Provision ot more latrines for passengers, and prescription of a 

structural operations involved by the special type for nCW latlines. l0(_-a' 

Committee’s recommendations. tioii of ..lati'ines for males and females 

to be in separate parts of the sliip. 

(b) Increase in the amount of between deck ventilation, where necessary, 

to 5 sq. inches per adult. 

(c) Provision of sleeping platforms in betn’een decks. 

{d) Installation of water taps, one in each battery of latrines. 

I e) Provision of more fresh water taps. 

(/) Arrangements for the segregation of cattle and other animals, if 
carried. 

(g) Sheathing iron weather decks with wood, where necessary. 

All the above should be carried out within one year of the revision of the 
Act and rules. 


The above additions and improvements can, in the Committee’s opinion 
(Mr. Eitchie dissenting), be made without adding greatly to the owners’ capital 
account, or necessarily increasing deck fares. 

70. During our tour we received much cordial co-operation from tlie local 
officials, and desire to acknowledge our obligations for their assistance. We 

. , , , also wish to acknowledge the assistance 

received from the various shipping com¬ 
panies (many of whose steamers we visitcid, as occ.-asion presented itself, without 
warning) and from, the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. Lastly, 
we wish to record our indebtedness to all who, at the expense of time and 
labour, furnished us with written answers to our questions or gave oral 
evidence before us. 

71. The Committee cannot close their report without bringing to the 

particular notice of Government the 
ability and zeal displayed by their 

Secretary, Mr. E. F. Eogers. It was largely owing to him that the Com¬ 
mittee found themselves able to get through a considerable volume of touring 
and inspection work within a reasonable time, and they are glad to take this 
opportunity of expressing their appreciation of his services. 


Appreciation. 


J. P. HAEDIMAN, C.B.E., I.C.S., President, 
P. BE Ste. CEOIX* 

G. L. BATEA,* M.B., Ch. B. 

(Edin.), D.P.H., 

Dy. Sanitary \3Iemher8. 

Commissioner, Bengal. J 

B. S. KAMAT,* M.L.A. i 

JAS. M. EITCHIE,* M.I.E.S. J 

E. E. EOGEES, Secretary. 

Calcutta, the 27ih April 1921. 
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DECK PASSENGER COMMIITEE. 

Minute of Dissent. 

With the general principles and conclusions of Deck Passenger Committee’s 
Report, which I shall refer to in this Note, as the “ Majority Report,” I am 
in agreement. I do not agree, however, to the several points detailed hereafter. 
The differences are mainly not of principle, but of the scale on which the 
principles embodied therein can be applied, in practice, while keeping in view 
the “ Terms of Reference ” under which this Committee is acting. 

(a) Space. —Considered in conjunction with the “ Classification of 
Voyage ” to which it applies (Chapter II, page 13). 

{b) Long and Short voyages (page 18, Chapter II). 

(c) Airing space, 

(d) Exposed deck (Chapter II, page 22). 

(e) Rate Wars (Chapter II, page 26). 

(f) Sleeping Platforms (Chapter III, page 30). 

(ff) Sweepers (Chapter V, page 31). 

(h) Latrines scale to be adopted (Chapter V, page 35). 

(i) P:i’esh water (Chapter V, page 35) in ’Tween decks and 2 taps, forward 

and aft). 

(/) Central Authority (views on arrangement), Chapter VII, page 14. 

(/c) Provisions. 

(/) Passenger Inspector (Chapter VIT, page 46). 

(m) Remarks on Chapter VIII. 

2. With the general principle that for “ additional comfort more space 

should be given to deck passengers” I 
am in agreement, but I do not agree that 
'9'2 sq. ft. (result of the 1890 Commission’s experiments) should be used as a 
basis for space calculations. When a steamer’s deck is measured for passengers, 
deductions are made by the Surveyor for obstructions, such as part of space 
beneath ladders, masts, ventilators, passage for crew working ship, etc., etc., 
with the result that in “actual practice” much more space is available than 
shown by actual measurement. To this must be added the space available on 
top of hatches, which is of large extent and specially favoured by deck passen- 
o'ers, but is not measured as passenger space. To illustrate the extent to which 
measurement deductions may affect deck space, I give below the reductions 
made on Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s vessels between the years 1909 
and 1919, from figures supplied by the Company. The steamers had actually at 
times carried their maximum, and no structural alterations have been made to 
decrease space, the steamers being exactly the same as before. 


Cargo and passenger type. 



Passexsbes cabbied. 


steamer. 

1909. 

1919. 

DifEereiice. 

Per coat. 

Mahanadi 

1,024- 

751 

273 

26'6 

Kaveri 

927 

700 

227 

28-3 

Sabarmati 

. 1,01.3 

805 

208 

11-0 

(yourland . 

. 1,043 

721 

322 

30'0 

Bahadnri . 

. 1,238 

1,121 

137 

10-0 

Jndravati 

861 

710 

151 

17'5 

Ponani 

38-3 

698 

185 

20-9 

N etravati 

. 1,096 

950 

146 

13-3 

J^atrungi . 

. 953 

818 

137 

14-3 


9,060 

7,274 

J,786 

166'9 

Total of i)erceutages. 


Total of differences 1,786. ^^“198 passengers : average reduction. 

Total passengers (1,919)^,’^=Average per steamer carried : 808 passengers. 

=:18'5 per cent., average reduction on the 9 
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The average reductioa of passengers per steamer is shown to be 193 ; as 
each passenger was allowed 6 square feet, this leaves free space of 1,188 square 
feet. 

I have not taken into account the 4 sq. ft. allowance for between deck 
passengers’ airing space. If this is allowed for, the free sp\c 3 above will he 
increased, as a steamer of this type (a two-deck steamer : 1,090'Between 
deck, 1,200 upper) at would carry— 

upper 1,200'= 89 passengers, 
between 1,000'=166 ,, 


2,300 255 

^ 5 ^-= 8-6 sq. ft. per average passenger. Then I98x8'6' gives 1702-8 sq.ft, free 
space. 

Average number of passengers per steamer (1919)=808.i^^sq. ft.= 2-1 sq- 
ft. available for each passenger, in addition to his allowance. 

The result of the reduction is, that though on paper, the passenger at 

-- - is supposed to get only an average as above of 8.6 sq. ft. he actually 
gets 8-6 sq. ft.-f 2-1 sq. ft.=10‘7 sq. ft., exclusive of the use of the large areas 
open to him on the hatches. It is, therefore, upon this account—the number 
of spaces available, but not measured—that I cannot accept 9-2' sq. ft. as a 
basis of calculation. 

In addition to existing deductions, allowance must be made for present 
Committee’s recommendation of other passage allowances, viz., passage 21" 
broid in tween decks, no passage under 2 '- 6 " to be measured (between rail and 
■casing), and 18" passage to be deducted from alleyways under 6 '- 0 " wide. 

These recommendations will all have the praotical effect of increasing the 
average space per head of the deck passenger above his legal right, and 
incidentally decreasing the carrying capacity by a much greater Deroentage 
than is shown in the various examples in the majority report. 

The percentages shown in the majority report are useful for comparison, 
but due allowance should be made for the additional spaces which I have 
mentioned in deciding a space unit. I have, therefore, submitted a elawideation 
of voyages with their relative spice, whieli I consider moreia accordance 
with our “ Terms of Reference” and suitable for the trades concerned. 

My reasons for sub-dividing the present short voyage of 120 hours into 
sections (a) and (b) of 72 hours and 120 hours respectively are :— 

That voyages on the Bombay Coast come under {a) 72 hours and some 
of the voyages on Bengal side. A study of the majority Report and map 
shows that the distances between ports on Bombay side are short, the 
ships are never far from laud, and as it is a purely coasting traffie, is on a 
different footing from deep sea. Outwards, if a vessel is carrying her 
maximum, it is only for a short period to the first port when passengers disem¬ 
bark and release space for remainder. Inwards the reverse applies. I therefore, 
consider a smaller space allowance should be giveu. I need not go further 
into this point, as a study of Majority Report makes coalitions clear. There 
■are periods of “ rush ” which extend for a few days at a time, two or three times 
a month, but during the remainder of the month the steamers run with perhaps 
60 per cent, of their complement at most—figures are given of actuals in 
statement B. 

About|90 per cent, of the traffic on Bombay side are deck passengers proper, 
and daring the sitting of the Committee, I do not consider that the evidence 
given voices the views of the actual Deck Passenger. We travelled oji several 
steamers on Bombay and Bengal sides and visited the tween decks during the 
voyage. M'e interviewed the “deck passengers” and Dr. B itra spoke to them 
in their own language. My opinion was that they looked very happy. Fro n 
the type of evidence given, I am of the opinion that the agitation is com'ng 
from a class of passenger who wishes more cuiiforfc, and can afford to pay for, 
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it, but preiers to trayel on deck. They are using the deck passenger cause as a 
lever to secure more space, which will benefit them more than the deck passenger 
proper. Il’ any increase of fares is required, the deck j)assenger (forming 90 
per cent, of the travelling public) will bear the heaviest share. 

At the same time a great deal of .evidence was given in this respect which 
I think was actuated by true humanitarian and social service motives. 

One important point in relation to the Bombay Passenger Trade (purelv 
passenger) is that due to the trafiic coming in rushes, it means that the present 
fleet is only run at a maximum for a short period each month. The remainder 
of the period tlie steamers are more than required and during the slack periods, 
some of the steamers could be laid off. 

If space is increased to any great extent this position will be aggravated, 
as the Company will have to add to their fleet perhaps three or four steamers 
to deal only with the rush periods (exclusive of any additions found neeessarv 
to cargo and passenger combined service). This will mean that the “ extra 
steamers ” will be added to the steamers which can “ already” be laid up during 
slack periods. The result will be increased costs, as those vessels cannot. he used 
for any other purpose, lov passengers only and no cargo. The 

undernoted classification of voyages and suggested space allowance for each 
class of voyage, I have drawn up after due consideration of all trades affected, 
and am of the opinion that the spaces mentioned (in conjunction with the other 
spaces available) will form an ample basis for calculation of space allowance, 
and give the deck passenger more comfort. I am also of the opinion that ;any 
greater increase will undoubtedly lead to a largo increase in fares. The large 
increase of u'ages recently granted on the Bombay side, combined with the 
high and rising cost of coal may, irrespective of any space allowances given by 
this Committee, make it necessary for its owners to raise their fares. 


1st class Bunker coal 


. Bs. 42 per 

:on delivered Bombay^. 

2nd ,, ,, ,, 


. „ 35 „ 

)) » 

1st „ „ pve-war 


. „ 14 „ 

i) 3) 

2iid „ ,, ,, . 


• ji 12-8 „ 

if )J 

Freight lately 


. ,, 28 „ 

Calcutta to Bombay. 

,,, pre-war 


■ 1) 0 



Space suggestions based on the follow'ing classifications, and on the assum- 
tion that the Committee is considering the increase of space, in accordance 
with “ Terms of Beference,” to give the deck passenger the maximum space 
Avithout an increase of fare, or at most a small increase. 


Present allowance. 

A 

6' + 4'. 

6 

B 

6'+ 4'. 

6 

C 

6'+ 4'. 

6 

D 

9'+ 4'. 

9 

£ 

' + 4'. 

6^ 

F 

9'+ 4'. 


9 


Classification of voyages and sqwee allowances 


(A) Excursion : specitied runs : 24 hours between 
terminal ports, Fair .season only 

1 (B) Non-excursion ; specified runs : Fair season 

only (24 hours as above) 

f'(C) Short Voyage {a) Non-specified runs 72 
I hours between terminal ports, Fair season 


(D) 


Do. 


Font season 


I (E) Short voyages {t) Non-specified 120 hours, 
Fair season ..... 


(I) 


Do. 


Foul season 


6-}-4 sq. ft. 

Atr~ 


{t) 74 + 4 

H 

{c) 8 + 4 


8 

(d) 9 8-4. 

9 

(e) 9 +- 4 
if) 10 

10 


3 (G) Long voyages over 120 hours. Fair and 

Foul seasons ..... 


{g) 9 + C> 
as befort 
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Examples of results obtained from above classifications and space 
allowances. 


Actual cases taken from 
certifcatcs. 


I’rojioseit. 


Exoiirsioii :'A) Pre.seiit 

Do. specified (B) „ 


Short ?-2 liouvs (Fair) E') 
Do. (Foul) (D) 


SOS passengers 
SGS 

Difference 102 oi' 18'7 % 
920 

Difference 15b or 17% 
701 

Difference ; Nil. 


. SGS passengers. 
= 1^6 

= I'jS 

= Tul 


E.^ainples of typi¬ 
cal vessels two large 
upper, .and small 
tween deck ; Bombay 
passenger type. 


f (A) Excursion : specified voyages ; 31 hours 

I 'i + 4 , 

-yr- ; no change 

(B) A’on-excursion : specified voyage ; 21 
I hours 71 sq. ft.+1 gcp ft. against 

C T 4 


{a) Ijctween decks 300': carried at 
present 50, would carry 40 

50 

40 

ib) (Main or 1st upper deck 1,000'; car¬ 
ries at present 133, would oan'v 

112 . . . . 

• 

* —1 

'ZA> 

112 

(e) Shade (or 2nd upper) 1,000': carries 
at present 166, would carry 133 

166 

1 ^ 

1 Oj 


349 

285 


A reduction of G-f passengers per 2,30b sq. ft. The average space allowed 
Tf ould become 8 sq. ft. against 6'5 at present. A reduction of 18'3 per cent. 

Typical Bombay cargo *nd passenger (C) &llOrt Voyage («) non-,specified 

type (with two decks, large upper and I’uns 72 houi’s between terminal ports, 
smaller tween deck). + ' 

Fair season. At against . 


[a] Between deck 1,000'—IS#, against 166 passengers. 

:fi) Upper deck 1,200'— 87 „ 89 

or 212 against 255 at present, a reduction of 43 passengers or 17'0 per cent, in 
2,200 sq. ft. 

(D) Short voyage (a) non-specified ; 72 hours between terminal ports, Foul 
season (as before). 

(E) Short voyage (5) non-specified runs : 120 hours between terminal ports. 

Typical two deck type (large tween Fair season. At^ qf- against 
email upper deck). ■’ " 

[a') Between deck 1,000'—111. Would carry 139 passengers against 172 at present 

a reduction of 33 passengers or 19'2 per cent, 
in every 1,700 ft. and an average increase 
from 9'8 to 1 2'25 sq. ft. 

[b] Upper deck 700'— 

(F) Short voyage (5) non-specified runs : 120 hours between terminal ports 

XI 1 • .iO+l' ’ 

Fonl season. At—against . 

[a Between deck 1,000'—100. 130 passengers against 139 at present; a reduction 

of 9 passengers, or 6'5 per cent, in every 1,700 

Passenger and cargo type; two decks. ft. and an average increase from 1,2 2 to 13 

ft. 


[1) Upper 


700'-t>g''g 
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Further examples : three-deched type. 

(E) Short voyage (6) Fair season ; 120 hours. ~ proposed, against 
1,000' carries at present IBG would carry 111 



400 „ „ 

)) 

Nil 

,, Nil 


400 „ „ 



„ 39 

Toti,l 

1,800 


188 

150 


A reduction of 38 passengers or 20 per cent, approximately in every 
1,8C0 ft. and an increase in average space fron 9-5 to 12'. ^ 

(F) Sliort voyage {b) Foul season 120 hours, 
proposed against 

1,000 carries 111 passengers would carry 100 
400 „ Nil „ „ ,, Nil 

400 „ 39 „ „ „ 40 


Total 1,800 150 140 

A reduction of 10 passengers or 6-6 per cent, in every 1,800 ft. and an 
increase in average space from 12 sq. ft. to 12‘8 sq. ft. 

{0) Long voyage Fair and Foul: over 120 hours : proposed as before. 

3. Lony and Short Voyages.—li\ determining the duration of a “ Long and 
Short voyage ” most witnesses expressed the opinion that 120 hours was too 
long for a Short voyage. 

In expressing this opinion they were not referring to the number of hours 
alone, hut to the “ Space allowance ” for that number of hours, and suggested 
the reducti on to 72 hours with the object of obtaining the Lung Voyage 
Space after 72 hours, forgetting that they could obtain their object by increas- 
i ng space without decreasing hours. 

As conditions on the coast vary greatly, I consider the object can be 
attained by sub-dividing the Short voyage into “(a)” and “(6)” classes, “(a)” 
for a duration of 72 hours, with corresponding space allowance, “(i)” for 120 
hours, Avith an increase of space allowance. 

“(a)” certificate would cover the runs on ..Bombay coast, where runs are 
short between ports and close to land, where also when vessels carrv their 
maximum number, it is only for a short period (see Majority Beport). It 
Avould also cover a few runs on the Bengal side. 

4. Airing space. —I agree that calculations may be simplified by the adoption 
of a flat rate per head per passenger. I would agree to a flat rate being sub¬ 
stituted in my scale of space allowances, which wmuld give the same maxinhum 
number of passengers as found by my space alloioanoe. 

5. Exposed deck in foul season. —While again agreeing to the principle, I 
submit that no need for this has made itself apparent during the past 30 vears, 
and the pre.sent arrangements for upper deck passengers on the Bombay "coast 
in the Foul season have been found to be ample. 

This would be a most serious blow at transit betw^een Bombay and the 
Konkan ports during the Foul season, as the Steamer service is the only means of 
transit, and the service is Avell patronised. Steamers are never more than a 
Jew miles from the Coast (see map) and should they strike exceptionally bad 
w^eather, there are many ports affording excellent shelter near Bombay— 
Janjira, Jaygad, Eatnagiri, Viziadrug and Marmagoa. 

Excellent arrangements are in existence, and the Company is informed 
by telegrajih of the approach of any disturbance on the coast, and its direction, 
and takes action accordingly. 

6. Bate Wars. —I have no opinion to offer on this subject. The data at my 
disposal do not permit me to express my opinion and I prefer to leave it to the 
competent authorities concerned. 
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7. Sleeping P/a^/oms.—While agreeing that they appear to give more 
comfort to the deck passenger, many steamers carry cargo and passengers 
alternatively in tween decks. I do not agree that it should be made cowipulsoTy 
but should be recommended to owners as an addition to the comfort of deck 
passengers. 

8. Siveepters. —Companies already provide SAveepers, and I do not agree that 
further action is necessary in tins respect. 

Should the Majority Committee recommendation be accepted in tbi.s 
respect, T do not agree that the number of SAvet'pers should be based on the 
number of passengers carried. I suggest that the number of seats in latrines 
is the proper basis of calculation, and that 1 sweeper for every 12 seats is 
ample. 

9. Latrines. —I Avould recommend that the scale of latrines be altered, and 
divided into two scales. One scale for small steamers say up to 275 feet in 
length, and the other scale i'or steamers above that length, with a )naximum 
of 60 scats as stated in Majority Pi,eport. I would suggest 1| per cent, up to 
276 feet long, and 2 per cent, above 275 feet long. 

kly- reason,s for the sub-dhrision are observations on board small 
steamers, and the conditions of traffic. I haveVurefully studied the deck: plans 
of several small type cargo and passenger on Bombay Coast and find it would 
be very ^difficult, if at all possibh' in some eases, to find sjiace. The only 
space wliieli I could see snitaljle Avculd entail removiig first class pass(nigers’ 
cabins aft, and fitting them tbere. This would be a very cx’pensivc piece of 
work, and whou carried out on 12 steamers would mean a very large item. 
On the smaller, Berry, purely passenger, steamers, space is also A^ery much 
restricted, but if per cent, is accepted, Avith the increased space allowance 
and resulting reduction of passengers carried, I think they might be fitted. 
Another very important y)oint is that these purely pas.senger steamers are 
restricted in draft by the ports they enter. At present Avhen full complement 
is on hoard with coal and Avater, they are doAvn to their mark. Any groat 
addition of ay eight due to a large number of latrines and strengthening and 
alterations to structure might not be permissible. I Avould very strongly 
recommend special consideration in this respect. Lastly, the nature of the 
traffic is such that the ships never have the full maximum on board for a 
long period, the period varying betAveen 2-|- hours, Bombay to Ali})ag and 
10 hours to Eatnagiri (longest) : they generally arrive at their destination Avitli 
few' passengers onboard outward, and reverse iuAAard. A study of the Majority 
Beport gives full details of the above conditions. Though I have suggested 
a scale of IJ- (an increase of 50 per cent.) on those small steamers, lam not 
convinced that on those short voyages, Avith their special conditions, any 
increase is necessary. 

10. Water Taps. —I do not recommend AA'ater taps to he placed in tween 
decks, in the first place, from the habits of the usual deck passenger. I con¬ 
sider they Avould add to his discomfort rather than to his comfort, as the result 
would he Avet and sloppy decks. Secondly, open w'ater connections in ’tween 
decks are a source of danger and have had to be abolished Avbere tried already. 
Case.s of damaged cargo Avitli resulting claims have been due to AA'ater connec¬ 
tions fitted there. 

11. Central Aidhority.—lv;ou\^ Viiihihe principle if it could be 

administered on the same lines as are adopted by the Board of Trade in British 
Isles. 

I do not think, however, that India has yet arrived' at that stage Avhere 
the appointment of a Principal Surveyor for India and Burma could be 
justified. 

The volume of trade in British Isles, AA'here there are hundreds of manu¬ 
facturers associated Avith shipping and numerous Ports, froin w'hich daily 
questions of adjustment arise, makes a Central Authority essential. 

I do think, hoAA'ever, that the object of the Committee could be attained 
by detailing the Senior Principal Surveyor on special duty to compile the 
Manuals, co-ordinate the Survey Service and make the Avorking of the Act 

VoL. I I 
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uniform throughout India and Burma. In compiling the Manuals the Sur¬ 
veyor would not have the power to alter or add to existing rules, before he had 
submitted his proposals to the Government of India or Department concerned, 
who would in turn submit them to owners for expert opinion and advice, 
before putting them into force. 

In the Majority Jieport attention is drawn to the want of co-ordination 
and other shortcomings in the survey of passenger vessels. Speaking for 
Bombay, tlie staff of Surveyors is “ hopelessly inadequate ” and it is a physical 
impossibility for the Surveyors to carry out their duties as they would like. 

If an adequate staff was provided, the Principal Surveyor would be 
relieved of daily survey duties and free to attend to the administration. He 
could supervise the duties of his juniors and see that regulations were adhered 
to. His duties also include examining candidates for Certificates of Com¬ 
petency, which takes a considerable amount of liis time. 

I, therefore, think that if tbe Principal Surveyor had an adequate staff 
and was free to attend to administration the defects referred to in Principal 
Beport would be eliminated. 

I cannot give any opinion on this as regards other ports in India. 

12. {h) Provisions—Certificate B—Page 45. —I do not agree that owners 
in the Bombay coasting trade should be compelled to carry a stock of pro¬ 
visions. The crew and passengers supply and carry their own food. The 
runs are daily and steamers are on same route, pass one another at stated 
times dally and, if this did not happen, the Master would be on the lookout 
to see if any mishap bad occurred. They are hardly ever more than a few 
hours from some port, and the chances are very remote, in event of a break¬ 
down, _ of the master not being able to communicate loith the shore. The 
provisions put on board these vessels would be “dead stock” and Avaste of 
money, and I consider the Act as it stands sufficiently covers this class of 
vessel so far as “provisions ” are concerned. 

13. [1) Passenger Inspectors: —I consider this a good suggestion but do 
not agree to, and see no reason for, a special additional man being added to the 
ship’s complement. I consider it would be sufficient if the Ticket Collector 
or Purser, avIio is moving amongst the passengers, be instructed by owners to 
receive complaints and advise passengers in difficulty. On the Bombay Coast 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Company already have a travelling inspector on 
each section, and he could be instructed to see that ticket collectors did their 
duly in ihis respect. As these men are Indians, they can hear the passengers’ 
complaints Avithoufc any language difficulty. Any further additions to an 
existing competent to deal with this I do not consider necessary. 

I would also point out that in small steamers a man of this “ special 
appointment type ” Avc/tild require accommodation, which could not be provided 
as space is very limited. 

14. {m) Chapter VIII. —Beferring to paragraph i t) regarding cost of 
alterations and additions, I am afraid that they tvould be very material and 
not at all negligible and would have to be taken into account. 


Calcutta : 
27th April 1921. 


JAMES M. BITCHIE, M.I.E.S. 
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STATEMENT “ B.” 


Steamers. 


Gomple- 

No. OP VOYAGES. NCHBEB OP 

1 i PASSENaERS. 

i . ' 

i ’ 

1 Maximum 

ment. 

j i ■ ! 


1 any 


1 Outward. : Inward. 

1 1 voyage. 

i 

Inward 

voyage, j 

voyage, j 


No. of 
times full 
complement 
carnea. 


Goa Line. 


Rajapuri 

• 

727 

26 

26 

367 

251 


Satyavati 


808 

43 

43 

475 

443 

* . . 

Rukmavati . 

• 

694 

29 

29 

322 

272 

• • . 

Lilavati 

* 

815 

41 

41 

405 

418 

, , , 

Kalioadi 


792 

11 

11 

368 

208 

... 

Padmavati 

• 

684 

3 

3 

461 

197 


duba 

• 

/ 

793 

12 

12 

449 

414 

... 


Tiziadrug Line. 


Pairj Queen . 

684 

14 

14 

378 

515 


2 

Padmavati . 

684 

22 

22 

391 

498 

• • • 

6 

Umravati 

684 

27 

27 

470 

519 


12 

Zuari .... 

750 

20 

20 

400 

585 


4 

Sbastri 

732 

29 

29 

456 

586 


8 

Kalinadi 

792 

19 

19 

417 

533 


2 

Rajapuri 

727 

14 

14 

381 

560 


5 

Rukmavati . 

694 

8 

8 

555 

552 


2 



Jaigad Line. 




Zuari .... 

750 

38 

38 

618 

457 


17 

Kalinadi 

792 

29 

29 

581 

541 

.. . 

15 

Fairy Queen. 

684 

24 

24 

563 

398 

. . . 

16 

Sbastri 

732 

23 

23 

592 

475 


12 

Rajapuri 

727 

6 

6 

594 

555 


1 

Padmavati . 

684 

26 

26 

587 

487 


11 

Omravati 

684 

16 

16 

430 

490 

... 

7 

Rukmavati . 

694 

9 

9 

524 

514 


1 


T Q 
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Minute of dissent on certain recommeiulalions made hy the Deck Passenger 

Commitlee, 

1. The Committee having practically finished its discassion on the Ileport, 
I beg to submit a memorandum of my opinion on certain points that have been 
investigated and discussed by the Committee. I can, I think, claim some 
knowledge of the question having been associated with the carriage of Indian 
Deck Passengers for close on forty year’s. 

2. Sjxtce allowances .—This is an imp(U‘taiit matter, as increased space 
allowances will in all probability result in an immediate enhancement of fares, 
for with the increased working costs of a ship the owners can scarcely be 
expeeted to consent to a reduced earning power of their ships without some 
compensation in the shape of higher fares—and all aloug this has been a 
contingency T have hoped to avoid. Some 90 per cent, of tire Indians who 
travel hy sea are of the working cla^s, their cost of living has increased of late 
years, and it seems to my mind a pity that they should be called upon to pay- 
higher fares for a degree of comfort that they wdll fail to appreciate themselves. 
In my opinion “ pa'^senger amenities ” as apart from “ space allowances ” are 
the factors that will make for the increased comfort of passengers. These 
amenities can probably be provided by owners without finding cause for higher 
fares, and considering that the duration of the passages in Indian wmters seldom 
or scarceh'r ever will exceed 96 to 106 hours, it seems to me unnecessary to 
labour the point of increased “ space,” wdren there are other directions wdiere 
the degree of comfort and conveniences can he raised. 

On the Bombay-Goa line, for instance, where the large maiority of the 
passengers travel, the voyage from point to point is less than 21 hours, and 
between the terminal points there are a number of intermediate ports at which 
the steamers call to disembark or embark passengers. In some instances 
the passengers are on board less than ten hours ; for some periods of the voyage 
the ships carry less than half their licensed complements ; when they are 
”full up ” they are less than 24 hours in thoir “full” cond.tioii—in many 
cases a great deal less than 24 hours. The bulk of the passengers are mill- 
Avorkers—poor people—who have other calls on their purses, apart from paying 
onlianced fares. 

So far as ocean steamers are concerned, i.e., steamers working in the Bay of 
Bengal, the actual space allowance enjoyed is in excess of that provided by. 
law, for these steamers very seldom carry up to their_ full licensed numbers, 
and there are deck areas which, although not included in Surviyor’s measure¬ 
ments, are nonetheless freely used by passengers, thus relieving the conge.s- 
tion, if any, in the spaces set apart for passengers’accommodation. These 
unmeasured spaces are hatchways (often of large area), surroundings of the 
masts, winches, ha-n'ser—reels, cross passages, etc., etc. In practice therefore 
(should the Committee’s recommendations be accepted) an increased space 
allowance will not beirefit the passengers to any appreciable degree, and he 
stands to pay more for a space allowance which he already enjoys. 

After hearing the evidence adduce.! before the Committee and observing 
the conditions under which deck passena‘er,s travel, I am confirmed in an 
opinion I have held for some time, that the demand for an increased space 
allowance comes Init ill a small degree from the working classes. The adverse 
commenliS come chiefly from liettcr class Indian passengers, who are in a small 
minority and who could well afford to travel second or even first class, hut ivlio 
prefer for reasons of thoir own to travel deck. These carry wii h them quite a 
quantity of goods for trading purposes, also excessive quaiitiUos of personal 
belongings, and tlieir object in agitating for more space or expounding their 
views Through the media of educated and influential Indians i-q that with a 
lesser m mber of “ working class ” passengers carried, their own comfort will 
be vastli' impi’oved. Although they would clamour importunately against an 
increased fare, they would ncwertlieless be ready to pay it, and the injustice lies 
ill the fact that file poor man (who above all things appreciates a cheap fai’o) 
will be penalised for a class of deck passenger who can afford not to travel as 
a deck passenger at all. It ivonld be catering for the classes at the expense 
ot the masses, v ho represent 90 per cent., if not more, of the nennlc who 



ti’avel. I noticed between Karachi and Bombay some ot these men who were 
occupying with their goods six times their legitimate space, and the other 
passengers seem to concede to them this privilege, being impressed no doubt 
with the fact that a better class passenger must not be too closely approached, 

3. Although my personal opinion based on a lengthy experience of the 
passenger' traffic is that an increased space allowance is not very urgently 
called for, still I would be prepared to recommeud a small increase—an increase 
which I venture to hope would uot result iu any increase of fares, unless a 
continued rise of working costs makes such an increase imi.serative. 

The space allowances I would recommend are as follows : — 

Class 1 .—Excursion (or festival) specified rims—21< hours between ter¬ 
minal points, Pair season only-—71-' flat rate. 

Class 2. —Non-excursion (or festival) specified runs—say between Karachi 
—Mangalore, Calcutta—Chandbally, Chittagong—Akyab, Colombo—Tuti- 
corin ; 7‘o sq. ft. t' airing space. 

Class 3 .—Short voyages—non-specified runs not exceeding 72 hours 
between ports, Fair season. 8 sq. ft. plus d' airing space. 

Class 4. —Same as above, Eoul season, 9 sq. ft. plus 4’ airing space. 

Class 5.—Short voyage—non-specified, not exceeding 120 hours, Fair 
season, 9 sq. ft. plus 4' airing space. 

Class 6 .— Same as above, only during Foul season : 10 sq. ft. plus 4' airing 
space. 

Class 7 .—Long voyage, same as at present. 

4. As regards the term “ Long ” and “ Short ” voyages, there does not 
appear to me any great necessity for introducing any change seeing that with 
the added speed of steamers few voyages exceed. 120 hours—but as the witnesses 
examined were generally, if not wholly, of opinion that the period of the long 
voyage should be reduced, I have, as shown above, ('xpressed the opinion that 
the short voyage could be divided into two classes, viz., one up to 72 hours and 
the other from 72 to 120 liours. It appeared to me that the suggestion to re¬ 
duce the time period of the Long voyage urns made not so much because a 
Long voyage passenger should claim more space than a Short voyage one, as 
because of a desire to give the Short voyage passenger the benefit of the 
Long voyage^ allowances as they already exist. 

5. Protected spaces. —If an overhead light sun deck (wood) is provided, 
I think that solid bulwarks need not be insisted upon. Good canvas rail 
screens, securely laced top and bottom and canvas curtains from dock above 
to rail below, should afford sufficient protection from ordinary monsoon 
weather. In really bad weather the solid bulwarks would afford no added 
protection and, in such circumstances, the deck passengers wnuld require to 
he transferred to a part of the vessel not affected by “ seas ” coming aboard 
in a dangerous volume. 

0. Water taps or barrels in Between decks .—Those in my opinion are ir. 
excess of reasonable requirements, and tend to make the Between dcjcks wet 
and sloppy, and make for the discomfort of such passengers as occupy these spaces. 
It is not asking too much to require a passenger to ascend to the deck above 
wTiere water fapes are located. The staircases leading to and from Between 
decks are commodious and can easily and readily bo made use of by passengers. 

7. Fair and Foul seasons. —I tliink these are clearly and geograpliiealiy 
well defined and are in keeping with the actual weather cenditions experienced 
in Indian Seas at the different seasons of the year. With the present type of 
passenger steamer, fast and well protected as far as possible from conditions mak¬ 
ing for discomfort, the matter of differentiating as between fair and foul seasons 
as regards space allowances docs not call for the same distinction as was tim 
case when the Act was framed. In the modern ships with a reserve of speed, 
iu Indian Seas, where voyages are short, the voyage period is hut slightly 
affected in whatever season the voyage is made. 

8. Special staff of sweepers. —I do not agree wd.th the Committee’s 
recommendations that tliese arc necessary. Three and sometimes four are 
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carried, borne on the ship’s articles. If this number were increased to 10 or 
12, it would be necessary to add to the crew spaces, and this cannot be 
effected without not only expensive but inconvenient structural alterations. 
Moreover, I am not convinced that this added staff would ameliorate the 
conditions under which passengers travel. 

9. Anchorage buoys at passenger ports. —Ido not think that any useful 
purpose would be served by insisting on these. The anchoring of a ship is 
arrived at by bearings and soundings and must be left to the Commander, who 
alone is responsible that he takes up a safe anchorage. 

10. Administration of the Act. Central Inspecting Authority. —As I can 
form no opinion how this “Authority ” could he applied, I do not recommend 
it. The Act is administered hy the Port Officer, generally a high P.I.M. 
Official, who is responsible to his Government for the proper working of the 
Act. This official has qualified Surveyors subordinate to him, and I do not 
understand how a higher authority could intervene, or what his qualification 
would have to be. It might perhaps be possible to create an appointment of 
“ Principal Surveyor ” for the whole of India, to whom cases involving doubt 
might be referred. I am, however, very doubtful as to the usefulne,ss of 
such an appointment. 

P. DE STE. CROIX. 

CaI.cutta ; 

27th April 1921. j 
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Note hy Mr. Kaniat and Dr. Batra {See paragraph 20.) 

We have carefully considered the arguments of our colleagues, Captain 
Ste. Croix and Mr. Eitchie, whose experience owing to their long connection 
with the British India Steam Navigation and the Bombay Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Companies respectively has been of great benefit to us. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, accept the degree of increase in the space allowance they propose. In fact, 
in allowing a special concession rate of 9', as against the datum line of 9’2', for 
the rush periods of the Bombay Tratfic, we think we have made sufficient allow¬ 
ance for the special features of the Bombay trade, viz., the holiday rush, and the 
short interportal distances of the Bombay Coast; we have also paid every regard 
to the large traffic to be carried, viz., about 1,100,000 of passengers per annum 
in 24 vessels at present. But we cannot reduce the space minimum below a 
point of 10' for the normal periods for journeys of 24 to 72 hours duration, 
as we believe it is a physical impossibility to lie down (with some luggage) in 
less than 10' for such length of time. 

A s regards spaces under ladders, on hatches, and other odd spaces, we think 
they are not fit for human occupation for long voyages. Our terms of reference 
particularly ask us to suggest remedies for preventing overcrowding “ in modern 
conditions.” We also believe the law has to provide a space allowance for pas¬ 
sengers which they can claim as their own by right on occasions when the ships 
carry their maximum, not when the ships are half empty, neither as matter of 
grace out of any spare odd spaces. 

We have also carefully considered the resulting decrease in the earning 
capacity of Shipping Companies if 10', as we propose, is accepted as the 
minimum for the Bombay Coast. On the festival voyages, the reduction will be 
27 per cent. In the normal or non-festiAml period it Avould be 34 percent. Taken 
together, it will not exceed 331 per cent, Now we must be prepared for 
some increase in the fares under any scheme of increased allowance of space. 
But considering the fact that the dividend.^ of the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company have been during the last two years I7 per cent., despite the rise in coal 
and wages, we helievc the enhancement in fares need not be excessive. Our terms 
of reference lay down that our proposals should not result in making the fares 
“ prohibitive.” Considering the fact that Ptaihvay Companies, or even other 
Steamship Companies, {e.g., the India General Steam Navigation Company 
which has a capital of £191,000, Agents, Messrs. Kilburn & Co., Bengal), earn 
not more than 10 per cent, dividend, we believe a “prohibitive ” increase on the 
part of the Bombay Steam Navigation Compajiy, as a result merely of our pro¬ 
posals would be unjustifiable. Our 10' standard secures to each passenger 
60 percent, more space than he gets at present (6'G'), and the reduction in the 
carrying capacity does not exceed 33^ per cent, on the whole. We cannot see our 
Avay to go below this standard for travelling under modern conditions as any 
such reduction as 17 per cent, or 18 per cent., in the present overcrowding as 
proposed by our colleagues of the Chambers of Commerce, tvill not in our 
opinion eradicate a grievance of over 30 years standing. 

B. S. KAMAT. 

G. L. BATRA, m. b. ch. (edin.), 

D. p. H, 

Dy. Sanitary Gomnmsioner, 

Bengal, 


Calcutta : 

.2 7a April 1921. 
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APPENDIX A. 


BeGommemlations of the Native Passenger Shi 2 >s Coinniission, 1890. 

(1) That Government be advised to consult the Meteorological Department 
with a vieiv to framing a revised schedule of fair and foul seasons. 

(2) That voyages be divided into ;— 

(а) Excursion voyages, limited to the hours of daylight and to the fair 

season on ly. On these voyages passengers arc not to he em¬ 
barked before daylight or kept on board after dark. 

(б) Shelter port voyages to be limited to 12 hours betuoen two ports of 

shelter. A schedule of shelter ports to be prepared by Govern¬ 
ment. Vessels engaged on shelter port voyages should hold valid 
Board of Trade Certiticaics or certificates o*l' equal value granted 
by a British, Indian or Colonial Government as Home Trade 
passenger ships, or certificates of a higher grade. Eor sea-going 
vessels holding certificates as Foreign Trade passenger ships, as 
described in the next paragraph, shelter-port voyages may be 
extended to 16 hours between two ports of shelte]’." 

(o) Short voyages to be limited to 120 hours on a direct voyage from one 
port to another, and on passages when tlie same ])a,sscngers are on 
Board for not over 210 hours calling at intermediate ports. A 
voyage from India to the port of Aden, wheiher going direct or 
calling at intermediate port or ports, should Ije deemed a long 
voyage. Vessels engaged in long and short voy.: 3 ges to be sea¬ 
going ships holding valid Board of Trade Certidcates or certi¬ 
ficates of equal value granted by a British, Indian or Colonial 
Government as Foreign Trade passenger ships. 

id) A long voyage to mean a direct voyage from one port to annthe^^ 
extending over 120 hours, or to voyages where the same pas¬ 
sengers are more than 210 hours on board calling at intermediate 
ports. 

(3) Ventilation to be the same as that provided in the Emigration service, 
not less than 10 inches per passenger, exclusive ol' hatches. The foul air of 
each deck to be carried up in separate shafts above tire uppermost deck. If 
passengers are carried on two dc'cks below the tonnage deck, the loweimost 
deck to be ventilated hy artificial ventilation, such as 'Blackman’s ventilator, 
or a tliermantidote A' approved design. 

(1) We recomuamd that, wherever possible, arrangements he made by 
which passengers siioukl be embarked and disemlrarked alongside of piers. 

(5) Alley-way.sor fore and aft passages on the main or tonnage deck, 
which are less than S ft. in width, are not suitable places for passengers, and 
should not therefore be measured. Alley-ways which are not less tiiali 8 feet 
in width and free from obstruction, can bo measured provided a 4-feet gangway 
is kept clear, and divided olf Avlien occupied by passengers by a fore and aft 3- 
ineb cant-piece. 

(6) That hatches are desirable places for passengers, aud’should be 

measured, except in so far as they form gang-ways between pas.senser-carryiuo* 
decks, provided:— - n 

(a) that suitable protection is provided to prevent passengers falling into 
the bold ; 

ih) that Die batches, while required by measurement for the accommoda¬ 
tion of passengers, shall not bo opened at an intermediate port, 
or till the end of the vmyage ; 

(c) that the hatches are sufficiently strong to carry pas-sengers. 



(7) That the topgallant forecastle, or what represents it ia a flushcleck vessel, 
shall not he measured until airing space at the rate of 3 square feet for each 
member of the crew has been deducted and mnrked off at the after end thereof 
by an athwart-ship cant-piece. That in no case shall the deck forward of the 
capstan or windlass be measured for passengers, but the space shall, where 
clear, be measured for the creua 

(8) That double awnings, Aveather cloths and curtains shall not Ije consi¬ 
dered permanent shelter in foul hn^ather, but shall be proAuded in all seasons 
for all exposed decks for the conA'enience of native passengers. And such decks, 
or portions thereof, shall, in fonl Aveather, be reserved for the use of the pas¬ 
sengers under permanent shelter in proportion to the nuinhers carried. 

Supposing a vessel has permanent shelter for 1,200 passengers, 
and there are only 600 on hoard, then half the uppermost or unprotected deck 
area (excluding the 1st and 2nd class and creAv airing spaeps) is to be kept 
clear for the use of the passengers under permanent shelter in the foul season. 

(9) No’tween deck or permanently covered-in deck, Avhich is less than 0 
feet in height to the deck, to be measured for passengers. 

(10) The ’tAveen deck shall be lighted by day by sufficiently large side-ports 
or scuttles at suitable intervals, and not, as a rule, more than 15 feet apart. 
Orlop decks not provided with scuttles should be lighted by artificial means at 
ail hours. All decks shall be lighted at night by not less tlian two electric or 
police lamps for each compartment. 

(11) Space for each passenger on any deck in the fair season :— 

(a) for excursion voyages, 6 square feet ; 

{h) for shelter port voyages, 7 feet; 

(c) for sliort voyages, 9 feet ; 

(cl) for long voyages, we make no change in the rules in force at the 
present time. 

(12) The 5-feet rule noAV in forc(i between the Coromandel Ports of the 
Madras Presidemey and Burma to be cancelled. 

i_13) For slielter-port voyages in the foul season and for short voyages in 
the foul season there should he permanent shelter at the rate of 7 square feet for 
every passenger carried. A deck having solid bulworks and a permanent 
wooden or iron deck over it to be considered permanent shelter. In the foul 
seasou if passengers are carried on more than one permanently-covered deck, 
below the toimage deck, tlie .space required on such extra decks shall be 14 
superficial feet for each passenger. 

(14) The lower hold must not he coiisidereii proper accommodation for 
pas.sengers ; neither are spaces Avliich consist of temporary accommodation on 
cargo, to be considered suitable accommodation. 

(15) It is recommended that, Avhenever practicable, a running fore and 
aft gang-way, raised sufficiently from the main deck connecting the poop Avith 
the bridge and the latter Avith the topgallant forecastle, be fitted fore and aft 
to permit of free passage by the officers and creAv of the ship. 

(16) WaterAvays, provided they are covered with a plank or Avooden 
grating, and the fall home of the ship’s side does not interfere with the cubic 
space of the deck should be measured for passengers. In cases where the 
fail home is considerable, the cross measurement should betaken where a plumb 
dropped at half the height of side between the decks, falls on the waterway or 
deck. 

(17) The bridge deck, in the fair season, excluding such port'on as is 
required for p urposes of navigation, can l)o measured as deck area for passen¬ 
gers, if the boats, Avlien not carried r-t tlie davits, are stowed on chocks raised 
at least tAvo-and-a-half feet from the deck by standards. 

(18) Separate female accommodation, though desired by Mahomedans 
from motives effecting their dignity as men, is not necessary, nor would it be 
used by the Hindus, Avho form the bulk of the passengers, and who prefer to 
keep their women Avith them. 

Yob I 
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The sp xces for Hindus and Mahomedaiis should be separate and distinct. 
Some simple temporary contrivance, such as a rope or bamboo rail, would be 
sufficient tc- define t!ie area for each. 

(19) Midship rails and stanchions should be fitted in the ' tween or orloii 
decks, which would also be useful for hanging clothes and securing personal 
luggage, and additional thwart ship life lines should be rigged if necessary. 

(20) Heavy baggage, including boxes and articles likely to injure passen¬ 
gers during the rolling of the ship in heavy weather, should be stowed in the 
hold or ] laced in raiied-off space on each deck in the case of shelter jxort 
voyages a', the commencement of the voj^age. 

Excess baggage that has been paid for shall not be allowed to he carried 
in the space allotted to passengers. 

(21) Closet Aecommodfdion. —-The evidence is almost unanimous as to the 
insufficiepcy of the present scale, and the advantage to be derived if there were 
uriUals in addition. The following scale is therefore proposed :— 

Tliree privies for the first 100 passengers or part of 100, and 3 privies 
for every additional 200, and 2 urinals for the whole number. 
The latrines should be provided with the means for continuously 
flushing them during the whole time the passengers are on 
board. The bathing screens for women to be erected at the 
beginning of the voyage. 

(22) Medical Officer. —A medical officer should be required on steamers 
carrying over 400 native deck-passengers between the Coromandel Coast and 
Rangooii and heiaveen Calcutta and Rangoon direct, and vice versa. He 
should be a Hindu, if possible, and well acquainted with the language of the 
people forming the bulk of passengers to bi; carried. In addition to his own 
proper medical duties, he should act as the representative of the passengers to 
the Captain of the ship in all representations or complaints made by them. 

(23) Cargo, if carried in the same compartment wiili the passengers, 
should be elfectively secured, so as not to prove a source of injury or annoy¬ 
ance to the passengers. 

(o) Mlien cattle are carried on the open deck and are not under cover, 
the space occupied by them must be effectually shut off from 
the passenger space by bulkheads, wooden partitions or other- 
Avise. The partitions need not be close ; but efficient washboards 
must he fitted to prevent the dung or urine of the cattle from 
getting to the passenger space. 

{b) If cattle are carried under cover on the same leA^el deck as passen¬ 
gers, they are to be separated from the passenger space by a 
moA^eable close bulkhead running athwart-sliij), across the deck 
and extending from the deck to the covering above or must be 
otherwise efficiently separated. 

(c) If cattle are carried either in the Hiveen deck or holds, then the 
passenger space must be effectually shut off from the cattle space 
and separately ventilated, so that no effluvia from the cattle 
space can escape into the passenger space. 

(21) Hay and straw, rvhen in loose bundles, to be stowed on deck, and 
to be properly covered over. Compressed bales may be stowed beloAV. 

(25) The Board of Trade Rules, whicli provide the means of saving the 
life of CA^ery person on board, should be adopted. 

Me recognise that the ucav rules under the Meivhant Shipping Life-saAang 
Appliances Act, Avould class the Indian short Amyage as a foreign-going voA'af>‘e^ 
hull in our opinion, having regard to all the circumstances of the traffiefit 
should be ruled that the Indian short Amyages and the proposed excursion and 
shelter-poi't voyages should come under the scale applicable to English Home 
Irade voyages. But for long voyages the English foreign-going scale should 
apply. It is represented by our colleagues, Avho are interested in the native 
!>assenger traffic, that as the Board of Trade Rules are at present the subject 
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o( nmcli discussion and criticism, tlitisc rules sliould not Jjc enforced in India 
until They have heen practically worked in Ihmland for two or tlirec years. 

f'JO) Hospital AccoiiDHodiilioii .—In vessels carryini^' a medical officer 
under parau'i".i])h 22 tlieri' should ho a iiennanent hos])ilal litted in a deck- 
liouse or suitaolc cabin or cabins. Bunks 0'X 2' should be ynovided at the 
rate of 1 per cent, of the total numl)er of passcn!j;ors to be carried, but the total 
number of bunks need in no case ('xceed six. A portion of these should be 
resei'ved and screeued off for the use of women. 

Cases of small-pox, cholera, yellow fever, and plague, should not be treated 
in this permanent hospital, but in a separate tent," tlie materials of which 
should be carried. 

In the measurement of deck area for the purpose of determining the 
number of passengers to be carried, the space for the temporary hospital 
sliould be included. 

A suitable medicine chest and a sufficient supply of medicines and 
neci'ssaries should he provided. 

(27) Detinite instructions should lie given to surveyors at all ports iu 
India, so as to secure uniformity in surveys and measurements for passengers. 
A list should be fraim.d of all ohstructioiis to be deducted from the latrer. The 
Captain of the vessel sliould be furnisbed bv the officer granting' 
the native passene'iw certificate wilh a statement showing the measurements, 
deductions and calculations made for each Niiaee sojiavately and also a plan of 
the same, and to and from what fixi'd point the measurements were made, and 
tliis might bo attached to the cerliflcate, and therefore made avalialile for 
officers working the Act. Tlic capacity of each space should be plainly and 
permaneiilly marked in some jiromimmt place in that space in Kuglisb. 

The saloons rind eahins set a])art for 1st and 2ud clas.-- pas.songers are 
reserved for them and for the officers of tlm ship, and althougli in a cyidone a 
Captain, from motives of humanity or to ])reveut ]iassongevs on the upjiiw deck 
being Avashed overboard, miglit allow them to temporarily oeciqiy tlu‘ 
saloons. In ordinary liad weather, when shelter for upper-deck passeiignnvs is 
neeessnry, tlu'y would y/oit be allowed to do so; tlieretoro 1st or 2nd class 
saloons and cabins should not be measured as space or shelter for 3rd class pas¬ 
sengers, even if no 1st and 2n(l class passengers arc carried. 

The airinu'space for 1st class passengers shall bo clearly specified in the 
certificate. This airing space for 1st class passengers shall he measured for 3rd 
class passcngci’s, Imt shall only he availed of for .‘Ird class passengers when no 
1st class passenger is on hoard. The same a[)[)lies in every ies|)ect to 2nd 
class passengers and tlieir airing space. 

(29) There should lie mori' facilities for the distrilmtion of fresh water to 
th(' ])asseugers and some arrangement made for distributing water Iiv a Hindu 
for caste-f>asseugers. 

(30) In alloting space for passengers, two children under 12 .should count 
as one adult. 

(31) I'.ach compartment of the ‘tween deck in which tiicre are more than 
300 ])assengers, should have two ladders each two and a half feet wide and 
provided with hand-rails for up-and-down traffic. 

(32) On tlie back of tlie ticket issued to ])asseugers should he printed iu 
tlie Vernacular tlic conditions and liye-lav's which th(‘ passengers are not likely 
to know. 

(fl) Tcod can he purchased on application to the sliip’s officers, or from 
the shop-keeper on hoard. 

ih) Firewood is supplied gratis. 

(c) Boxes and lieavy luggage must he ywoperly secured before coming on 
hoard for storage in the hold. 

(33) Fasieni)i() of Jife-hiioijs. —Life-huoys Avith lines atlaehed shall lie 
secured by toggle and heoket, or by any other similar method allowing of their 
ready release. They shall not he lashed or seized to the vessel. 

K 2 

>• 
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(34) The inspecting officer appointed under section 7 of tlte Act at an 
intermediate port sliould, whenever it is praciical)le, be required to board pas¬ 
senger vessels calling at tire port to ascertain the number of passengers carried, 
and to inspect and note the general sanitary condition of the vessel, especially 
tlie state of the latrines and decks. 

(35) The Port Authorities sliouid provide at all ports suitahle shelter for 
passengers waiting to embark. With regard to infectious cases landed for pas¬ 
senger vessels, we recommend temporary hut shelter formed <jf materials 
available on tlie spot, and which can be destroyed after use. 

(36) AVe recommend that gunpowder should only be carried in passenger 
vessels fitted ndth properly constructed and approved magazines, wliich are 
air-tight and capable of being flooded with water. But gunpowder and other 
explosive should not be carried in vessels unless arrangements can be made for 
shipping and discharging it while the ship is clear of passengers. 

(37) We recommend that, in the interest of passengers en.barking and 
disembarking, there should be a penalty' attached to rveigliing the anchor or 
moving the engine of a vessel while passengers are in the act of embarking or 
disembarking at any port; and further, that there should he a port rule pro¬ 
hibiting boats with passengers going along.side a vessel approaching an anchor- 
^ige until such vessel has anchored and a flag has been disjdayed at the 
masthead of such vessel as a signal that boats can approach. 

(38) We recommend that section 20 of the Native Passenger Ships Act, X 
of 1887, should be so altered as to cause the death of every passen ger dying on 
board to be reported to the Port Authority at the first port called at after the 
death has occurred, whetlier-the vessel is on a long or a short voyage ; but enquiry, 
if any, shall be made at the terminal port. 

Tlie Commander of a vessel under the Xative Passenger Ships Act 
calling a intermediate ports, shou’d be required to inform the ins])ectiiig officer 
appointed under section 7 of the Act of the number of cattle, sheivg horses, or 
other live animals which may be occupying passenger space. For calculating 
the accommodation required for animals, a hor.se shall be takeir as equivalent to 
tfiree passeiigers, a bullock to two-and-a-half passengers, a poiiy to two pass¬ 
engers, a pig to two passengers, and two sheep to one passenger, 

(40) We recommend that the supplementary Certificate B sliould l)e done 
away with in the case of excursio)i voyages, shelter-port tnyages, and short 
voyages, provided ; — 

(a) tliat the native passenger certificate (now called Certificate A) shall 
show the fidl number of passengers which the vessel is capable of 
carrying during each season and on each descidption of voyage 
when fully equipped in accordance with the Act and Bides. If at 
the time of survey all the prescribed equipments are not on 
board, the deficiency shall he noted in the certificate, and the 
passengers corresponding to such deficiency shall not be carried 
until the deficiency has been made good and the certificate 
endorsed to that effect by an officer appointed under the Act; 

(i) that the certificate shall show the number of passengers which each 
division of a deck is capable of carrying in each season and on 
each description of voyage, sketches showing each division and 
number of passengers for which each is measured being given on 
the face of the certificate ; 

(c) that the Master is made responsible under a pena'ty for carrying 

food, fuel, water, and medical stores accoi’ding to the scale laid 
down in the rules and for having awnings over all decks at sea 
whenever the weather permits; 

(d) that a list of prohibited cargo, e.g., petroleum, explosive, etc., is 

added to the rules ; 

(e) that on arrival at each port the Master shall furnish the officer 

appointed under tlie Act ivith a statement in a prescribed form of 
the number of native passengers—men, women, and children— 
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carried from the last port, the nuQiber to be lauded, and the 
number for whom space is available to the next port; and 

(/) that no native passengers shall be carried from any port until the 
Master has furnished the officer appointed under the Act with a 
statement of the number for whom space is availal)le to the next 
port. 

(11) We consider that that portion of clause (c) of section 11 of the 
Native Passenger Ships Act, which refers to food, fuel, and water, sliould be 
certified to by the Master of the vessel, and that tlie inspecting officer should 
not be required to see personally to these matters. 

(12) The majority of tlie Commission recom:nend that in order to ensure 
one of the principal objects arrived at in the ap])ointinent of this Co nmission, 
viz., uniformity in working the Act that at Eombay and at all out-ports of 
that presidency the working of the Native Passenger Ships Act should l)e under 
the Port Authorities, as in the Madras and Bengal Presidencies and in Burma ; 
and further, that the Principal Port Officer of each Presidency and Administra¬ 
tion should be a|ipointed the intermediate autliority referred to in clause (3) of 
Section 15 of the Native Passenger Ships Act, X of 1887. 

(13) Ship-owners should be recommended to employ a higli caste 
Brahmin, who should be placed in charge of the distribution of fresh water 
to Hindu passengers. He should also, under the orders of the Medical Officer, 
cook food for those unable to cook for themselves. 

(14) We recommend ship-owners carrying native passengers to have a 
shop for food on board each ship. The shop to be kept by a Hindu of good 
caste, who will prepare and sell sweet-meats and preparations of grain ordinarily 
used by natives when travelling. We find that such a shop has been provided 
for the last ten years in the British India Company’s steamers trading between 
Bombay and Karachi. The Commission found such a shop on board the 
S.S. “ Karagoki,” and learnt from the native passengers on board that it had 
been a great boon to Hindus as Avell as Mahoniedans. 

(15) Cooking places and cabooses shall be provided on the scale now laid 
down under the rules, but one or two of these should be reserved exclusively 
for Hindus, and should be separate from the others. 
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APPENDIX B. 


DECK PASSENGER COMMITTEE, 192i 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Questions. 


I 

! Answers. 


1, Name and residence ol: witness. 


2. Oceapation of witness. 


3. Please state the particular experience, if any, you possess of 1 
the working of the Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887. j 

i 

With what runs are j'ou specially acquainted ? Hare : 
you ever tra\elled on a ship running under the ! 
Act ? If so, how many times and on what runs ? 


4. Do you take any part in the administration of tlie Native ! 
Passenger Ships Act, 3887 ? 


5. {Shijiwright Snrceyori'). Are you charged with the duty 
of measuring space and seeing that equipment requir¬ 
ed by the Act is provided ? 


6, The Board of Trade classification of sea-going (other than 
emigrant) vessels for the purpose of fixing the number 
of the passengers a ship may carry is as follows :— 

Classification. Accommodation pre.-cribcl. 

going i-teamors, i.e., 'ilyiiig' 72 c.ft. per passenger boivvoen decks: 
beyond the Home Trade limit*. e.g., it deck 6' high, 12 sip I'oct per 

passenger (Hoard of Trade lustnic- 
tioiis, paragraph 14;. H.vposcd 
decks not allowed to be measured 
for passengers. 

Some trade iteamers . . . (a) if in a couipartmcnt, 72 e.ft. jior 

passenger, eg., if deck height 6', 
12 sq. feet per passenger I'parao’raph 
20 ). 

(5) if on open deck, 9 ,sq. feet per 
passenger (paragraph 23). Main 
deck and the deck beneath to he 
measured for nasseugers, also parts 
of promenade deck, &e. (paragraph 
21). Total number of passengers 
not to exceed gross tonnage (para¬ 
graph 25) and also not to exceed 
(paragraph 24) six times the muiibcr 
for whom there is permanent shelter. 

Fxcarsioa steamers .—Dayliglit only 9 sq. feet per passenger. (Paragraph 
and m tine weather, and i t fair 32.) Same decks as above may be 
season only. measured. No limitation of number 

of passengers to gross tonnage. 

Steamers plging in fartially smooth 6 sq. feet per passeiiger-Upper dock. 
waters, 9 „ ,, ,, „ top of saloon. 

9 ,, ,, „ „ Ill saloon be¬ 

neath upper deck (paragraph 3.3). 

Steamers plging in smooth waters. (a) 3 sq. feet—Upper deck. 

(1) 9 „ „ top of saloon. 

(c) 9 „ „ In saloon beneath 

upper deck (jiaragraph 34). 


Do you considei^the above a better classification^ and the 

___ ___ 4 ^ 1 — 
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Questions. 


7. The classification of voyages and the space allowances 
required in steam ships running under the Native 
Passenger Ships Act, 1SS7, is as below ;— i 

(A) Fair ■‘season : Short roijaye. j 

Each between deck passenger G sq. feet -plvA \ 
4 sq. feet airing spaee=10 sq, feet. 

[A. B ,—A •’tween decic may be described as a lower 
deck with only artificial lighting and ventilated by 
means of ventilators from above]. 

i<'ach Upper deck passenger G sep feet. 

This works out as in the following example;— 

Between deck; clean .space ; 1,000 .sq. feet. ! 
Upper deck s^taee 700 sq. feet. 

Passengers allowed according to the between 
deck space —=1G6, 

Prom Upper deck space take 4 .Sq. feet for each 
between deck passenger 4 x IGG = 664 sq. feet 

-Balance space available on upper deck 700—664=: 
36 sq. feet. 

Number of additional passengers allowed accoi'd- 
ing to the upper deck space ^ = 6. 

Total passengers allowed 160 flv.s 6 = 172. 

.\verage space for each 17“ sep feet = 9‘8 sq. feet_ 

,_In other words, between deck passengers may have 
to do with less than 10 sq. feet, ajid the shortage 
will be//re’aA’r according as there is more surplus 
space left available on the upper deck after exclud¬ 
ing 4' irpper deck space for each Tween deck passen¬ 
ger}. 

[Eo;pcrt foitnesses). Do you accept the foregoing as the 
correct method of measuring the average deck 
.space per passenger for such voyages ? If not, 
what method do you consider the correct one ? 


-Answer,s. 


3. (B) All Seasons: Long rogage. ! 

9 sq. feet in between deck for every passenger; and 
6 sq. feet in upper deck for every passenger. 

Total 15 sq. feet ..... 

Example. 

Between deck; clean space; 1 ,U0O .s(p feet. i 

Number of passengers allowed :— 1 

— 9 — — Hi passengers. 

[A. B .—In a ship with 1,000 sq. feet clean space 
between decks and 700 sq. feet on upper deck, 
average space per passenger would be 1.5 sq, feefc.] 

{Expert witnesses). Do ymr accept tbe foregoing as tbe 
correct method of measuring the average deck 
space per pa.ssenger for long voyages? If not, 
v.'hat method do you consider the coriect one ? I 


9. (e) Foul season: Short rogage. 


9 sq. feet in 'tween deck 


Ifor every -’tween 


I 

deck I 
1 


1 - 1 _ 
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Example — 

Between Jeck : cleen space: 1,000 s. ft. i 

Up2)er „ : „ „ : 7tK) s. ft. i 

Pa sseng-ers allowed according to the between deck I 
space “-<p— = 111. 

l^rora upper deck gjiate fake 4 sep ft. for each 
between deck passenger, iininelj, 4 x 111 =444 sq. ; 
ft. j 

Balance space avail:. ble_ on upper deck—700—144= ; 
250 sq. ft. I 

Number of additional passengers allowed according i 

to the upper deck space -g— = 28. | 

Total passengers allowed 111 phis 28 = 189. | 

Average space for each 1,000 plus 700 = 1,700-h 1.39 j 
= 12 sq, ft. I 

{Expert witnesses'}. Do you accept the foregoing as the! 

correct method of measuring the average deck 
space per passenger for such a voyage ? If not, 
what method do vou consider the correct one ? I 


10. Can you suggest a bettei classification of voyages under 
the Native Passenger Ships Act than the present one 
—(See Questions 7, S and 9 above.) 

It was suggested by the Native Passenger Ships 
Commission in 1890 that a better division 
would be the following ;— 

{i) Excursion voyage. Fair season only, day 
light houis, a])propriate space 6 sq. ft. 

[ii] Shelter port voyages. (Twelve hours port 
to port, if carrying Home Trade certi- , 
tieate; sixteen hours if carrying Foreign 
Ti'ade certificate.) , 

Space recommended :— j 

{a) Fairse:ison. 7 sq. ft. on any deck ' 

I whether permanently sheltered , 
('!• not). : 

[l/j Foul season. 7 sq.ft, permanent; 
fbelter. Exposed decks to he 
i-e.served for 2 )assengers having: 
permanent shelter. i 

(Hi) Short voyage. (Up to 120 hours direct or | 
240 hours between terminal points. Ship 
to carry Foreign Trade certificate.) 
Apjiropii.'ite space : — 

(») Fair season. 9 sq. ft. on any deck 
i^whetht'r permanently sheltered 
or not). 

(b) Foul season. 7 sq. ft. [Permanent 
shelter and subject as in (ii) (i).] 

(it:) Long voyage. (Over 120 hours direct or 
over 240 hours between terminal jmints.) 
Ship to carry Foreign Trade certificate, ! 
Space ,a.s at present, riz. :—9 sq. ft. in I 
between deck for c/r/y pas-enger jb/vc:!' 6 sq ' 
ft, m upper deck f<u' every passenger. 

Do you consider t his classification of voyages and ^ 
these space a lowanees better than tlie existing 
voyage elasHfication and allowances ? 

! 

10 A. IVhich of the three classifications :— 

(Board of Trada!—Question 6 ; Commission of j 
1890-^Qnestion 10; Existing—Questions 7, 

8 and 9) do you consider most suitable for 1 
' Indian conditions and why ? | 
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Questions. 


11. The present short voyage, foul season, space allowance 
9 plus 4 sq. ft. (’tween deck passengers 
9 sq. ft. (upper deck passenger) 

If the space allowance for short voyages in the fair 

season is increased from _ P'us 4 sg, feet 

6 sq. feet (upper deck 
(’tween deck passengers) , „ r . j 

^ passengers) “ ^ ^^et, do you consider 

that any special rule for the foul season is 
wanted ?, e.g., 7 sq. feet permanent shelter and 
the run of any exposed deck as proposed by tlie 
1890 Commission ? 


Answers. 


12. {Lxpert witnes^esi]. Do you'consider that the existing 
rules regarding survey are difficult to apply with unifor¬ 
mity ? If so, in what does the difficulty lie ? Do you 
recommend the adoption of the Board of Trade In- 
spuctions as to the Survey of Passenger Accommoda¬ 
tion ? If not, please state the modifications which you 
necessary to make them suitable for the 
different trades and types of vessel uuder vour 
supervision. 


1-3. Do you think that passengers on a voyage lasting 10 or 
12 hours should get the same amount of space as for 
a voyage lasting 120 hours ? 


14. [Expert witnesseis). Would it much complicate matters 
or add much to the difficulty of survey if the surveyor 
had to calculate six figures, riz., Excursion, Shelter 
port, Long voyage, Short voyage (Pair season); 
Shelter port, Short voyage (Fonl season); instead of 
as at present when he has to calculate only three 
figures Pair season, Short; Foul season, Short; 
Fair and Foul season, Long? 

i 


15. Ha\ e you any experience of the condition.s applving to 
3rd class passengers travelling into or from Great 
Lritain ? If so, do you consider that an Indian deck 
passenger requires as much space allowance as a 
European passenger ? 


16. The Transport Regulations are ui-der.stood to allow the 
following spaces for voyages in Indian waters :— 

(а) Indian troops . . 6 sq, ft. each. 

(б) European troops . 9 sq. ft. each. 

Do you consider that an Indian dech passenger not 
being a soldier requires more accommodation at 
sea than an Indian soldier ? 





(:Jaestions, 


Ans^sers* 


1 

17. Do you think that there should be permanent shelter at 
all times for every passenger carried on an exposed 
deck? 


18, Have you any experiem e of emigrant ships travelling 
from or to India ? j.''he space allowance required for 
each emigrant is 12 superficial feet either within a 
cabin or in the betvv( en decks. How do you think 
these conditions compare with those of ships coming 
under the Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887 ? 


19. Have you any experiem e of ships fitted with sleeping 
platforms ? If so, please state your opinion regard¬ 
ing their advantages or disadvantages. 


20. [Expert loitnems). Dc. you consider that if sleeping- 
platforms were fixed on decks of native passenger 
ships that at present have no platforms this would 
add to the comfort of the passengers ? Would the 
construction of such olatforms liberate a considerable 
amount of space on the deck itself ? Would such 
platforms be in your opinion popular ? 


21. {Ex^jert witne-sies). Can you give an estimate of the 
cost of fitting with sleeping platforms steamers which 
at present have no platforms ? About how much 
do yon think the costi of constructing sleeping plat¬ 
forms would add to the cost of the deck passenger- 
ticket ? 


22. Do you recommend that the carriage of passengers under 
what is known as the Five-Foot ” rule should 
continue ? If so, on what runs ? 


23. Do you consider the existing scale of latrine accommoda¬ 
tion, I'iz.. two latrines for the first 100 passengers, 
one for each su.cceeding 100 or part of hundred 
adequate r If not, what scale do you recommend ? 


Do the steamers with which you are acquainted provide 
more than the bare mimber prescribed at present? 


Do you know how many latrines are pjovided on 
emigrant ships^ 
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Questions. 


Answers. 


24. Do you think that the provision of separate latrine and 
bathing accommodation for females is sufficiently 
secured at present ? 


25. Is better access to the latrine wanted ? Do you consider 
the location of the latrines for males and females, as 
at present, suitable or unsuitable ? 


26, So far as the Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887, is 
concerned, the existing rule is believed to be that a 
Medical Officer must be carried only in the case of 
ships travelling to or from the Red Sea and then 
only if the ship carries more than 100 passengers. 
Do you consider that Native Passenger Ships should 
be required to carry a Medical Officer for voyages 
other than to or from the Red Sea ? If so, on what 
runs and subject to what conditions? What quali¬ 
fications do you recommend for the jMedical Officer 
and would you vary them according to the number 
of passengers carried ? Do any of the steamers 
with which you are acquainted provide Medical i 
Officers, although not required legally to do so ? 


27. A Native Passenger Ship must have a permanent 
hospital and material for a temporary hospital if 
travelling to the Red Sea, or if proceeding on a long 
voyage elsewhere and also carrying more than 100 
passengers. If proceeding on a short voyage, and 
also carrying more than 100 passengers she must 
have material for a temporary hospital. Do you 
consider that this rule requires modification ? What 
scale of hunks in the permanent hospital w'ould 
you recommend ? The existing maximum is 6 
bunks. 


28. (Expert witnesses). What is the existing scale of j 
ventilation in the ships with which you are | 
acquainted ? Do you consider that it needs increas¬ 
ing ? 

In ships going to the Red Sea independent ventilation 
for the hold and between decks is ju’ovided for. Do 
you think that there should be the same rule for j 
passenger ships going elsewhere ? i 


29. Supposing the ship has three decks, viz.. Orlop (lower i 
between), between, and main, do you think that the j 
Orlop deck should be ventilated artificially ? j 



30. Do you think the existing f cale of water supply, viz., one 
Imperial gallon (approximately five seers) per head 
per day (if all water supply is stored), or ^ths of one 
gallon stored (if there is distilling apparatus), suffi¬ 
cient? If not, what scale do you recommend? 


31, As far as you are aware, a 'e the facilities for obtaining 
a supply of sea water for ablution sufficient ? Is 
separate accommodation for bathing required ? 


32. Is there any need to require a ship to carry a high caste 
Hindu for the purpose of distributing water and for 
cooking ? 


33. Should Hindus be separately accommodated from 
Mohammedans ? Should some of the cooking places 
be reserved for Hindus and some for Mohammedans ? 
Do you recommend that shipowners should be required 
to have a shop on board the ship ? If so, on what 
runs ? 


34*. In your experience, do deck passengers carry an excessive 
quantity of luggage ? Would the provision of 
luggage racks considerably relieve congestion? 


35. Are you aware of any rule that deck passengers shall have 
with them only a certain number of hand packages ? 
If so, to what runs does it apply ? 


S6. The Board of Trade rules for the carriage of cattle are 
briefly as follows :— 

{a) Open deck not 'under cover .—They must be 
effectually shut off from the passenger space 
by bulkheads, wooden partitions, or other- 
wdse, wash boards being provided. 

(i) Under cover oi same deck as passengers .—They 
must be separated from the passengers by 
movable close bulkheads, athwartships, 
from deck to roof, or they must be other¬ 
wise efficiently separated. 

(c) In the hold or ’tween decks .—Cattle space must 
be effectually shut off from passenger space 
and separately ventilated. 

Do you consider that cattle, sheep ani goats can, 
without objection, be carried on Native Passenger 
Ships subject as in the Board of Trade rules ? If 
not, what modification do you suggest ? Do you, for 
instance, consid^ that the carriage of cattle and 
passengers in the same compartment should be for¬ 
bidden f 



Qaestions. 


Answers. 


37. Do vou think any improvements ai‘e needed in the pro- I 
vision of shelter for passengers at embarkation or j 
disembarkation ? j 


38. Is there any need of separate accommodation for 
females ? 


39. Horv long have you been acquainted with the condition 
under which deck passengers travel ? Do you con 
sider that conditions have been improved during tbal 
period ? 


40. Do you think that the bulk of the deck passengers of 
whom you have experience can afford to pay higher 
fares? Have the fares been raised within recent 
years ? If so, on what runs and by how much ? 


I 

I 


I 


41. Have you any suggestions to make regarding modifica¬ 
tions needed in the conditions regulating the carriage 
of passengers on sailing vessels ? 


42. Do you consider the safety and comfort of deck pas¬ 
sengers travelling in brigs and other sailing ships 
adequately provided for ? If not, what amendment 
Co you recommend and in respect of what runs ? 
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APPENDIX C. 


PASSENGERS BY NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 

I. 


Abstract StatcMeni of the Number of Fasseu'/ers [other thau Emigrards and I'ilr/rims) earned 


171 

Native 

Passenger Ships. 



— 

j 

1880-90. 

1909-10. 

1913-14. 

1919-'-0. 

liOng Voyages — 

j 





To jiortd out ol India— 






From Bnrma ..... 
,, Beiiffal . . 

„ Bouib-iy and Sind 
„ lladri.8 ..... 

• 

37 

4,0H4 

17,2't3 

164 

0,866 

8,729 

0 

451 
21,075 
14,,52 4 
4,714 

1,782 

5,055 

11,569 

5 

Tot AT. 

• 

2.’,0(14 

15,765 

40,704 

19,011 

To ports in In lia— 






From Bnnn.. ..... 

„ Bcnfrt 1 ..... 

„ Bombay and Sind 
„ Hadriis . . . . . 

• 

15,430 

408 

35,223 

9 

5 

( 

46,151 

35 

8 

... 

17,030 

5 

'I'OTAL 


15,8t4 

35,244 

46,197 

17,035 

Total Long Votagks 

• 

37,848 

51,009 

86,901 

ilO/UG 

Short t'oiiafifs-■ 

1 





To ports witlii'i the Province— 






From Bnnn; ..... 
„ Beii^rn ..... 
„ Bomb..y and Sind . , 

„ Madras ..... 

: 

35,2!tS 

144,000 

0.39,6!).' 

10,501 

43,115 

28,047 

1,522,720 

2,282 

50,997 

31,3:i; 

1,601.3(2 

1,653 

34,723 

31.033 

1,411,483 

1,150 

Total 


830,094 

1,401,104 

1,091,322 

1,478,99 4 

To ports I'cyoni tbe Province— 

i 





(a) In India— 






from Buraia .... 

,, Bei pal .... 

„ Bibar aud Oris.sa . 

,, Boiiibay and Sind 

,, Mai ras .... 


70.081 

00,060 

4,800 

52,401 

337,324 
189.352 
43.296 
.5,.520 
150,850 

207,136 

204,208 

33,159 

4,472 

150.779 

168.133 

153,340 

27,742 

7,150 

[*5,309 

Total 


187,315 

726,351 

059,748 

451,731 

Out uf ] udia— 

1 





From Bur i;a .... 

,, Buiii uay and Sind . 

„ Mad-as . . . . 

1 

1 

1,217 

G.64t 

18,255 

8,703 

21,300 

2iH),8S9 

17,95:; 

277/^5:; 

1,010 

18.145 

120,4;.i2 

Total 

• 

26,110 

230,958 

321,995 

14>i,193 

Total to Poets dp.tond the Peotipce 


213,101 

957,312 

981,743 

591,9:7 

Total, Shout Voyages 

1 

1,1)18,5rj5 

2,358,470 

2,t;>73,od5 

2,070,921 

(iKAND TUT.AL, I.OXti AND SHOKT 
VOYAGKS 

1 

l,(i8],4"3 

2,409,485 

2,7t(',i>2G 

2,107,597 










Detailed Statement of the Number of Passengers [other than ^Emigrants and Pilgrims) carried on Long Voyages in Native 

Passenger Shigjs from Indian Ports, 


Port of 
departure. 

Port of 
destination. 

To Torts 

out of India, 

Rangoon 

Amoy 

}J * 

Hongkong . 


Mauritius , 


Shanghai , 


Yokohama . 


Kobe . . 

Tavoy 

Penang 

Total, Buema . 

Calcutta 

Fiji . 

»> ■ 

Hongkong . 


Mauritius 

)> • 

Penang 

M • 

Shanghai 

>i • 

Singapore 


Other Ports . 

False point 

Mauritius . 

Total, Bengal* . 

Bombay 

Aden . 

» • 

Beira . 

i> • 

Cape Town . 


Chendi 


Dar-es-Salam 

M • 

Helagoa Bay 


Durban 


East London 

>» • 

Jeddah 


London 

!» 

Mauritius 

» • 

Do. i)!(f Zanzi 
bar. 

)) • 

Mombassa 

a • 

Mozambique 

a • 

Hongkong m4 Sin 
gapore. 

}j • 

Natal . 

» • 

Port Said 

» • 

Basra, Bushire and 
i'ao. 


Tanga 

• 

Zanzibar 


Zanzibar and Aden 

>•9 • 

Other Ports 

Total, Bombay . 

Karachi 

Aden . 

^ » • 

Basra, Muskat, etc. 

>} • 

J eddah . 

)> • 

Bunder Abbas 

• 

Mauritius 


London . . 


Other Ports . 

Total, Kaeachi . 

Total, Bombay 
AMD Sind . 


1889-90. 

1909-10. 

1913.14. 

1919-20. 

Port of 
departure. 

Port of 
destination. 

1889-90. 

1909-10. 

1913-14. 

1919-20. 




1,662 
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To Ports out of India —contd. 






... 



Negapatam . 

Penang 



4,702 





"’66 

» • 

Singapore . 

16,881 

. . . 

a«* 


' 164 

"451 


Coconada 

Galle . 



«*■ 

\ 




» • 

Mauritins 

Re-Union 


6 

'12 

... 














Porto Novo 

Penang and Singa¬ 

299 



• I* 

‘ • • 

164 

451 

1,782 

Madras 

pore. 

Singapore 

Penang 

43 



... 






DU 


... 


... 

28 

1,848 

38 

1,519 

66 

764 

131 

Calient 

London 


••• 


5 

. • < 


Total, Madras . 

17,283 

6 

4,714 

5 


2,613 

41 

13,038 

713 

1,764 







,,, 

296 







,,, 

2,193 

5,440 

2,333 

364 







... 

105 

299 


Total, to poets 





37 


... 



OUT OP India . 

22,004 

15,765 

40,764 

19,011 











37 

6,866 

21,075 

5,655 









To Ports in India, 






98 

511 


Rangoon 

Bombay 

9 

• * 


1 

... 

1,121 

»i * 

Calcutta 


1 • 


1,183 

... 

131 

584 

843 

J? • 

Coconada 


19,732 

27 ,'720 

3,424 


326 

372 

. . . 

» • 

Colombo 


176 


142 

179 


» • 

Madras 


15,‘491 

18,434 

12,844 

... 

392 

680 

179 

if • 

Negapatam, Madias 

16','427 


310 

860 

1,536 

988 


and Coast Parts. 





'48 

673 

79 

>» • 

Other Ports 

... 

... 


2 


... 

105 


Total, Buema . 

16,436 

36,223 

46,154 

17,630 

... 


’172 

428 



783 


18 








245 

... 

4,921 


Calcutta 

Bombay 


5 

1 


... 

1,946 

67 

4,011 

16 


Other Ports 


4 

34 


223 

*148 


Total, Bengal . 


9 

36 


438 

2,080 

758 

30 







75 




Karachi 

Aden . 









if * 

Calcutta 


5 

4 

1 



223 


if • 

Rangoon 



4 


"729 

1,799 

2,979 

1,807 

if * 

Colombo 



4 

350 










575 

755 

217 


Total, Sind . 

5 

8 

5 











2,768 

7,914 

13,887 

11,281 

Bombay 

Calcutta Old Madras 

408 









rr. tj 

408 j ... 








iOTAL, BOMBAY 


... 

255 

256 

155 

110 







1,194 

... 




Total, Bombay 





‘"77 

202 

129 



AND Sind 

408 

5 

8 

5 

187 

'39 

"ioo 







90 

170 

314 

"'78 

Calicut 

Calcutta 

... 

7 








Total, Madeas . 

... 

7 



1,916 

815 

637 

288 


Total to Poets 
IN India . { 

" 

15,844 ! 

35,244 

46,197 

17,635 











i 

GRAND TOTAL, ! 

i 




4,684 

8,729 

14,524 

11,569 


LONG VOY- 1 
AGES . 

i 

37,848 j 

51,009 

86,061 

36,646 


* A very few passengers were also carried on long voyages from Calcutta to Madras and Ceylon in 1880-90. 
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Detailed Statement of the Nimher of Tassengers {other than Emigrants and Tilgrims) carried on Short Voyages within 

the Province tohence they sailed, in Native Passenger Ships. 


Port of 
departnre. 


Maliwnii 

iy 

Kangoon 


Port of 
destination. 


Mergui 
Eaiigoon 
A ky ab 
Maliivnn 

Mergui (& Tav( y) . 


Numbeb of Passengees. 


Victoria Point. Monhnein & Tavoy 
Akyab . . Kyankpyu , 

„ , . Eangoon 


Moulmein 


Mergui 

Eangoon 


Akyab 

Mergui 

Moaliueiu 

Penang 

Eangoon 

Victoria Point 

Other Ports . 


Kyaukpyu 


Eangoon 

Akyab 


1889-SO. 

1909-10. 

1913-14. 

1919-20. 

1,647 

31,125 

"'79 

6,939 

12,515 

"271 

2,484 

11,116 

6,459 

331 

11,264 

... 

32,772 

19,563 

20,059 

11,264 

1,288 

5 

... 

195 

... 

... 

1,293 


195 1 .. 

... 

2,321 

16,295 

3,338 ! 

9,4v(i i ... 

... 

18,616 

12,704 i 


1,260 

964 

2,681 

1,107 

3,404 

181 


2,730 

444 

6,670 

21 

11,656 

10 

14 


5,398 

10,442 

15,265 


Port of 
departure. 


Mergui . 

ii • • 

• • 

>9 • 

Palank . 

Maliwnn 

Moulmein 

Eangoon 

Ta\’oy 

Palaw , 


54)4 

574 

2,848 

133 

439 

... 

1,862 

820 

10,584 

418 

764 

6,'68I 








Total . 

... 

4,638 

13,266 

7,863 


Total, Buema 

35,298 

48,115 

56,997 

34,723 

Calcutta 

False Point . 

122 




J> • 

Alba & Chandbally 

06,952 


. • . 


M • 

Chittagong . 

... 

5,331 

5,396 

"’47 

i > 

Balasore 

1,295 




• 

Puri 

700 


• ». 

... 

Chittagong 

Barisal 


’ 358 

538 

381 

Calcntta 

Coast ports . 

655 




Chittagong 

Calcutta a . 

5,065 

1,783 

1,785 


Balasore 

Do. 

429 




Chittagong 

Cox's Bazar . . 


1 . 4,’519 

15,101 

10,364 

Pori 1 . 

Calcntta 

985 



, . , 

Chittagong 

Daulutkhan . 


'832 

”385 

769 

iy * 

Hatiya , 


812 

1,361 

1,309 

>) 

Ilshaghat 


137 

212 


)> • 

Khnliia 


9 

23 

" 14 

yy • 

Niamatprar . 


187 

339 


» • 

Faterhat 


184 

397 

"i30 

jj • 

Sundip 


3,763 

5,043 

6,403 

>> • 

Other Ports . 


132 

787 

12,207 

Chandbally I 
Alba j ■ 

Calcutta 

68,259 

... 


... 

False Point 


138 

... 


... 


Total, BEya-ii . 

144,600 

28,047 

31,370 

31,633 

Bombay . 

Aclira . 



7,379 

5,534 

S! ' • 

Alibag 


15,’622 

18,395 

16,335 


Eankot 

... 

2,251 

539 



Batkul 


599 

637 

1,184 


Bhavnagar . 

8,'232 

5,732 

3,543 

2,453 


llrcaeb 


3 

4,072 



Boria . 


5,109 

1,289 

7,'518 

” 

Cutc'b and Coast . 

24.,879 



... 


Cuteli-Mundra 


"284 

206 

217 


Cutch-Maiidvi 

... 

20,259 

22,401 

22,894 

. . 

Dabhol^ 


33,010 

53,664 

45,968 



65,033 

(a)7,567 

35,607 

318 

7,439 

4,021 

10,325 

49,344 

S9,C05 


9,561 (a)7,336 






















































Detailed Statement of the Dumber of Passenyers [other than Emigrants and Pilgrims) carried on Short Voyages loitMn thi 

Province whence they sailed, in Eatire Passenger Ships — continued. 


Port of 
departnre. 


Mancba . . 

Mandwa . 

Mangrole 

Maprol . 
Maruiagao (and 
Coast.) 
Morjim . 

Mawa . . 

Moosa Kazi or 

Jaitapnr. 
Nagotna 
Paiidari . 
Paujari 
Panlialji 
Pangim (Goa) . 
PorcLuiider 
Pumgad . 

Rai 

Eatnagiri 
Rewadaiida 
Eoba . 
Sag><9 
Salaya 

Shnvardban . 
Tadri 
Tawsal . 

Tivcri 

Tara 

VawaTiia . 

Venguvla . 

Vrrawal 
Viziadrng (and 
Coast.) 
Wagotna 
Walia 
Karachi . 


Port of destination. i 


Viziadrag and 
other ports. 

Eouibay 

Bomba/ and other 
ports. 

Alibag or Bombay . 

Boml)ay and otlier 
ports. 


Viziadnig „ 
.Tanjeri „ 
Dabhol „ 


Number or Passe.voeks. 


Zolumba. 


1889-90 

1909-10 

1913-14 

1019-20 


909 

153 

330 


2,421 



669 

2,513 

3,93 L 

1,800 


4,377 

5,2,3.3 

5,551' 

1,500 

22,655 

17,294 

11,024 




628 


4,276 

5,238 

6,031 

213 

( 25,411 
i 2,085 

1 38,716 

31,485 


1,629 

91 

2,421 



2,058 

2,337 

... 



1,166 

1147,627 

20,457 

47,111 

44,100 

1 — 

7,993 

i5,555 

8,325 




7,153 

1 

3,115 

(it) 1,961 

2,735 

1 - 

55,058 

70,118 

50,740 

... 

46,233 

28,344 

35,918 

I ... 

6,498 

303 



141 

"907 

158 


12,928 

15,644 

16,416 


4,101 

5,599 

4,502 


461 


... 


7,845 

10,412 

... 

25t 

300 

41 


1 



. . . 

34,625 

56,062 

55,245 


4,927 

7,699 

4,006 

2,840 

35,925 

40,084 

38,370 




371 




148 

11,653 

17,167 

18,201 

10,197 

9,071 

11,159 

(i,703 

... 

1,728 

2,220 

1,659 


208 

3.)1 

73 

. . . 

79 

1.55 

56 

1,500 

-f 

2,618 

.3,915 


257 

492 

97 


376 

585 

318 


317 

475 

14.'! 


21,565 

31,199 

22,387 





1 11,652 

53,386 

08,701 

43,133 j 


112 



... 

615 



... 

20 

... 

... 

... 

747 

1 


998 i ... 

1 


Port of 
departnre. 


Port of destination. 


Number oe Passesgees. 


1889-90 1909-10 1913-14 1915-20 


Kilakarai 


Amiiiapataui 

Baruva 


Bombay 


Alibag or Bombay 
Bombay „ 


Kharepatnn 
Bom bay „ 


Eai 
Alibag 
Bomtiay „ 


Eatnagiri „ 


Bombay 
Cntoh-Maudvl 
Dwarka . , 

.Tamnagar 
Mangrol 
Porebnnder . 
iSalaya. . 

Vcranal 
Otlier P rrts . 
Bombay and other 
ports. 


Alibag. 

Kewadanda . 

Eoha . 

Totau , 

Eai and other ports 


Total, Bombay 0.39,695 1,,322,720 1,601,002 1,411,188 

AXD SiXD. 1 

i 

I Paiiiban . . ... 159 ■ <1 

j Gopalpur . . 2,111 

Madras . ■ 20 

I Calingapatam . 4 

Ccehin . . ... ... 2 5 

Aleppey . . ... 3 

Madras ..... 2 


Gopalpur 


Mangalore 


Cnddalore 


Pamban 


Calingapatam 

» 

Tondi 


CccoTiada 


Kniidapur 


I Negapatam . 
Gopalpur 
Masnlipatam 
Baruva 
Calingapatam 
Madras 
Vizagapatam 
Bimlipatain , 
Malpo 
Mangalore 


I Tnticorin 
I Masulipataui 
! Vizagapatam 


Gopalpur 


25 ' 

!2 1 

33 

273 j 

197 

256 

298 

209 

1 

288 


Kulasekliarapatam 
Negapatam 
Ci oonada 
Bhiilipatam . 
Madras 

Baruva 

Calingapatam 

Total, Madras 


Masulipatum 

Coconada 

Bimlipatani . 

Vi'/agapatam 

(topalpur 

Calingapatam 

183 

199 

139 

210 

163 

7 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

936 



... 

Tutiioriu 



215 

20 

Dbannshkodi 




13 

Pamban 



22 

10 

Total 



237 

43 

Coconada . 

• 


1 


Vizagapatam 

• 


4 


Kundapur 

315 

46 j 

35 

22 

Mangalore • 

2,177 

437 

297 

157 

Total 

. 1 2,492 

483 

332 

179 

Aleppey 


7 

1 

««• 

Madras 


4 

... 

... 

Calient 


2 

3 

... 

Tntieorln 

, 

2 

•'* 


Kundapur . 


416 

265 

163 

Calient 

. 1,033 



... 

Malpe 

. 

492 

i84 

306 

Total , 

. 1,033 

008 

449 

469 

, 

Madras 




6 

Pondicherry 

. 


2 

... 

Toiidi 


267 

67 


Ammapatam 

• ... 


4 


! Negapatam . 

108 


... 


Kilakarai 

( ... 

1 

11 

... 

Tutiooriii 

. 

! ... 

1 

29 

1 ■■■ 

Total 

108 

267 

i 111 

[ 

1 

i 

Baruva 

J 

' 3 

i 

j 2 


Coconada 

1 

, 1 ... 

i 1 

... 


Pamban • 


110 

21 

50 

Devipatiiam 

• ••• 


... 

40 

Kottaipatnam 

• 


... 

70 

Tnticorin . 

. 



1 

Ammapatam 

. i ... 


3 



Total, to Ports j 

vvitbin tlie ] 


* BctHiled fignre.s defective. 

(a) Excluding Bombay port of destination. 


110 

24 

100 

... 

192 


24 


... 

2 

■■■ 9 


4 

4 


*2,282 

1,653 

1,150 

1,401,1641,691,322 

i I 

1 1 

1,478,994 

i 

) 
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Detailed Staicment of the Dimher of Iauengers [other than Emigrants and Edgniiis) earned on Short Voyages beyond tie 
Fro'iince whenee they sailed, in Nattre Eassenger Shtjys, to Forts tn India. 


Port of 
departnre. 

1 

port of 

Numbee oe Passexoers. 1 

Port of 

Port of 

Numbeb or Passenoehs. 

1 










destination. 

i 

1 

1889-90 

1909-10 

1 

1913-14 

1919-20 

departure. 

(destination 

1889-90 

1909-10 

1913-14 

1919-20 

Rangoon 

• 

i 

Calcu'fa (Coast j 

Ports and aid i 
Monlmein). | 

Baruva 

33,022 

140,155 

882 

175,299 

101,227 

2,540 

Baruva 
Binilipatain 
Calingapataui . 

Rangoon 

}• . . 

Akyab 

1.059 

1,837 

4,016 

74 

15,780 

5,508 

14,7:0 

... 

12,601 
3,518 
8,677 

9,245 

1,767 

5,155 

•>i 

• 

Coconada 

Madras 

Bombay 

22,985 

5 

40,192 

20,375 

21.958 

2i,Hz8 

14,044 

Calicut 

Bombay • 

Calcutta 


238 

179 

10 

1 



^egapatam (i.iid 

Colombo). 

110 

2,719 

... 



Total 


238 

189 

1 

» 

• 

Vizagapatam . 

Port Blair (and 
Calcutta and 

' 4 O 8 


’ 48 O 

Coconada 

jj 

KangA.y; 

Monlmein • 

8,361 

5 

29,509 

24,339 

17,168 


• 

Madras). 

Pnri . 


1,262 

62,371 

16,' 3:6 


Total 

8,366 

29,509 

24,339 

17,168 



Cliittagong . 

... 


Cocljin 

Bombay • • 

Otber Ports . 


56 

7 

8 

4 





S6,5:tO 


259,628 

155,435 








Total 

211,575 


Total 


63 

12 







4,090 







Akyab 


Calcutta 

Chittagong . 

13,’551 

25,749 

To 

10,480 

Cannanorc 

Bombay 

... 

157 

39 

... 



Kangoon 



3,41^ 

2,169 

Cuddalore 

B.ingoon 

Calcutta 

85 

9 





Total 

13,554 

25,740 

7,502 

12,664 


1 


Tavoy 


Chittagong . 






Total 

85 

9 1 

... 



Total 





Gopaipur 

Rangoon 

2,181 

572 

11,006 

18,695 

15,450 

Monlmein 


Calcutta 


... 


34 

•» • 

Pui-i 

2 

... 

... 



Cliittagong . 




... 


Total 

2,763 

11,008 

18,695 

15,450 



Total 




34 




... 

... 

... 

Knndapur 

J» 



425 

283 

190 



Total BubI'.a . 

70,084 

237,324 

267,130 

168,133 

Bombay 

Honawar . , 

1,604 

324 

112 

311 

196 

750 

113 

Calcutta 

*$ 

tf 


Chandbally , 

Akyab ■) 

Kyaukpyn f 

Monliuein C 

Rangoon ) 

t C 

38,082 j 

5 

64,198 

32,613 

4 

04,255 

1,367 

1,187 

31,150 

8^193 

• 

a 

•) • 

»♦ • 

Karwar 

Knuipta . 

Marmagao . 

Tadri . 

Viugorla • 

... 

73 

291 

239 

523 

46 

83 

401 

219 

371 

102 

73 

182 

368 

338 

53 

a 


Port Blair . 
Chittagong . 


1,372 

5,331 

2,316 


Total 

1,604 

2,033 

1,971 

2,057 

.V 


Puri . 

Other Ports . 


2 

'456 

.\I adras 

Rangoon 

Port lUalr 

3,431 

Itl 


50,162 

20,502 



Total 

40.165 

70,908 

129,426 

119.121 


Calcutta . , 

167 

i 


... 




Akyab 

Calcutta 

11,093 

33.888 

1,783 

42,128 

11,649 







Chittagong 



Total 

3,618 

32,853 

60,162 

20,502 

>• 

»> 

«> 


Khulna 

Kyankpyn . 
Manngdaw . 
Madras 

Rangoon 

Other ports . 

40 

8,762 

9 

3,396 

218 

33,708 

100 

5,673 

24.289 

81 

"lie 

10.231 

1 : 1 ',789 
434 

Malpe . 

)S • 

Bliatkal . , 

Bombay 

Honawar 

Karwar 

Knmpta 

Marmagao 

Tadri . , , 

Vingorla 

1,769 

... 

205 

1,250 

160 

81 

340 

872 

179 

1,474 

150 

83 

266 

768 

106 

2,864 

77 

66 

136 

441 



Total 

19,895 

73,032 

72,271 

31,219 

■ 

... 

500 

81 

467 

54 

554 

88 

Gangasagar 


Puri . 



2,511 









Total, Bensal . 

60,060 

143,949 

204,208 

153,340 


Total 

1,769 

3,469 

3,441 

4,332 

Chandbally 

Puri 


Calcutta 



32,541 
■ 618 

27,520 

Masnhpatam . 

Rangoon 

516 


. 




222 


Bhatkal 


673 

724 

633 



Total, Bitiab asb 
Obissa 



33,159 

27,742 


Bombay 

Coa 

Hona^var , , 

7,496 

3,961 

'435 

3,943 

’228 

5,356 

486 

251 

Bombay 


Calcutta 

Kundapur 

Malpe 

Mangalore . 

484 

4,316 

359 

],214 

3,946 

319 

970 

3,174 

389 

2,480 

1,281 

V 

• 

•> • 

Karwar 

Knmpta 

Marmagao 

Tadri . 

Tondi . , 

... 

153 

441 

545 

598 

"219 

170 

372 

616 

67S 

154 

156 

232 

851 

199 



Total 

4,800 

5,510 

4,463 

7,150 


Other Ports . 


28 
















Karachi 


Mangalore . 






Total 

7,496 

7,053 

6,890 

8,164 

>> 

• 

Marniagao 

Tuticorin 

Cochin 

... 

7 

4 

*" 5 

... 

Negapatam , 
Teliicberry 
Vizagapatam . 

j» • 

Rangoon 

Bombay . , 

15,;:40 

2,968 

148 

169 

53 

368 



Total 


7 

9 


Rangoon • , 

3,968 

25,270 

20,022 

11,154 



• 











• 


Total, Bombay 

AND SllTD . 

4.800 

5,526 

4,472 

7,150 

• 

Total Madras 

62,401 

150,856 

150,779 

95,369 


/ 


t The ports of destination are not specified. 
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Detailed Statement of the Humber of Passengers {other than Emigrants and Pilgrims) carried on Short Voyages beyond 
the Province whence they sailed, in Native Passenger Ships, to Ports out of India. 


Port of 

Port of 


Numbeb of 

Passengers. 

Port of 

Port of 

Xdmber OB Passengers. 

departure. 

destination. 


1889-90 

1909-10 

1913-14 

1919-20 

departure. 

destination. 

18Sy-90 

1909-10 

1913-14 

1919-20 


Total, to Ports 
India. 

in 

187,845 

537,643 

659,748 

451,734 

Tondi 

Colombo . • 

Kangaseuturai 

Trincomalee 


8,774 

6,383 

7 


Mergui . 

Penang , 


... 

903 

1,561 


” 

31 • 


12,i.v,0 

5 

4 

1 

11 

4,914 

1 

2 


Moulmeia 

?> • 

» • 

Mergui 

Penang 

Victoria Point 

• 

... 


'll2 

"754 

Calicut. . 

Cochin . 
Tellicberry 

33 • • 

’* 

3l • • 




Total 


... 


112 

75T 


Total 


8,774 

6,401 


Rangoon 

” 

ff • 

93 • 

Amoy . 

Penang 

Singapore 

Colombo 

Straits 

Hongkong . 
Sbangliai 



3,494 

63 

4,303 

... 

5,365 

9,976 

"58 

880 






j 

8 

9 

1,200 

'"47 

730 

Cuddalore 

Dhannslikodi . 
Cannanore 

Singapore 

Penang and Singa¬ 
pore. 

Taliamaner . 

Ceylon 

Singapore 

Penang and Singa¬ 
pore. 

Colombo . 

Galle 

Straits Settlements 

... 

"378 

2 

419 

3,772 

391 

38 41 a 


Total 


1,217 

7,860 

16,279 

777 

}3 • 

... 

6,188 

... 


Tavoy. 

Penang . 


... 



115 

33 • • 

♦ » 

11 

2 

... 

34,100 

... 


Total, Bpbua 


1,217 

8,763 

17,952 

l,64(j 





Bomtay . 

•J • 

19 • 

Abodham . 

Aden . . 

Bahrein 

Bagdad 

Bandar Abbas 
Rusreh 

Bnshire 

Charbar . 

Colombo . 

Dubai . . 


... 

152 

342 

87 

350 

2,507 

463 

256 

”'75 

458 

370 


Total 

13 

6,188 

34,100 

38,410 

if • 

93 * 

99 * 

9} • 

99 • 

99 ■ 


6,644 

"204 

2,784 

524 

14 

159 

404 

"436 

1,383 

635 

193 

Nogapatam 

‘J ♦ 

33 • 

Singapore 

Colombo . , 

Penang and Singa- 
jiore. 

Penang . . 

"245 

44,526 

59,815 

10,086 

62,617 

** 

Gwadar 

Hanjam 
.Task . 

Koweit 

Dinga 

Mahomera 
Muscat • 

Pasui . . 



116 

74 

67 

327 

199 

165 

583 

402 

9 










289 

2 

216 

102 

1,014 

271 

2 







99 » 

>9 » 

1i * 


... 

96 

100 

183 

219 

.374 

25 


Total 

245 

■14,526 

69,901 

62,617 

93 • 

>1 • 



Mangalore 

Ceylon , 


3 

... 



Total 


6,614 

5,270 

6,448 

4,863 

Pamban 

Colombo 

96 

:?,556 

03 

l,6lt * 
152 


Karachi . 

n • • 

» • 

;» • * 

Abadan 

Habrein 

Bandar Abbas 
Busreb 

Bnsliire 


... 

846 

675 

5,075 

1,095 

1,423 

664 

4,287 

1,913 

1,051 

787 

2,573 

207 

220 

253 

468 

.3,292 

1.970 

51 

1,084 

1 

945 

908 

3,833 

988 

069 

418 

494 

473 

220 

443 

239 

1.783 

1,287 

>f • 

31 • 

33 

JaSna . 

Kal Kuda 

Kaira . . , 

Kangasenturai 


61 

25 

’107 

529 

232 

470 

... 

J5 • • 

19 • t 

19 • • 

19 • • 

Dubai 

Gwadar 

Hanjam 

J ask . . 

Koweit 

Linga 

Maboniera 

Muscat 

Ormara 

Pasni . 

Other Ports . 



351 

2,259 

274 

334 

252 

445 

1,700 


* Total 

96 

3,812 

2,994 

... 

i> ' • 

33 • • 

3l • 

” • 

93 • • 



Tnticorin 

Cochin 

Colombo 

33 • • 

17,901 

125,036 

155,848 

18,982 

2 

33 * ‘ 



1,836 

37 

" 28 I 


Total, Madras . 

18,255 

200,889 

277,352 

120,402 


Total 



16,036 

20,243 

13,282 








• 

... 








Total, Bombat 
AKD Sind . 

6,644 

21,306 

26,691 

18,145 


Total, to Ports out 
of India 

1 

26,116 

230,958 

321,995 

140,193 


























